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Summary 



An undergraduate survey course in world history 
has been offered at the U. S. Air Force Academy 
since 1968. The course, "Europe and the World 
Since IbOO," is a thematic treatment of the 
interaction between major regions of the world 
since the end of the fifteenth century, with the 
rise of Western European civilization and the 
impact of that civilization on other regions as 
focus. The report describes in turn the educa- 
tional environment of the Air Force Academy and 
the conception, objectives, development, admin- 
istratfon, and teachings of the course hy the 
Department of History. 
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PREFACE 



Thomas F. McGann 



The reasons for teaching world history to undergraduates 
should be obvious. The people of our globe are evolving relent- 
lessly toward an interdependent society, yet our undereducated 
and badly educated youth lack intellectual preparation for re- 
sponsible citizenship, let alone for global leadership. *Tq teach 
world history opens minds to other cultures, their linkages, thei 
distinctions, and their impact on the United States, By these 
standards, traditional survey courses in "U.S. History" or "West- 
ern Civ" are relatively parochial and. Indeed, possibly counter- 
productive in preparing truly liberally educated women and men 
for national and international leadership. History, a central 
discipline of humanistic knowledge, should be more widely taught 
from a global perspective that is as informed, as objective, and 
as profound as resources may allow. 

The new— or is it merely belated? — recognition of the 
ultimate relevance of world history in American colleges (wit- 
ness, for example, the session on this subject conducted at the 
1978 American Historical Association mee*:ing) was anticipated 
long hence at the United States Air Force Academy. Worldwide 
service for the future graduates of the Academy has given the 
Air Force an incentive to develop world history even though 
/jnerican society has partially turned away from international 
concerns. Also, the Vietnam war caused military educators, 
including those in the Department of History of this Academy, 
to consider carefully how to teach the history of other cultures. 




The World History course at the Air Force Academy has 
evolved, since Its Inception in 1968, into a successful model 
for teaching what may be the most complex of all 1 istorical 
subjects — the world since 1500, or, at least, its major soci- 
eties and interacting forces. The report in hand tells the 
story of that World History course, an ongoing experiment in 
laying pa ^ of the foundation of a liberal education for yo ;g 
people in what is primarily a scientifically oriented Acad ^ 

The word liberal should need no defense in our f ate 
psychological and technological straits today, but it does u^ed 
.champions, such as John Sawhill, president of New York 
University, the largest private university in the world, who wrote 
in the February 1979 Harper ^a: "Perhaps the most persuasive 
argument for the reemergence of liberal education in institutions 
of higher learning is the fact that such studies inform human 
nature^ and are as much a part of xx9 as our physical needs. They 
allow us to grow, emotionally and intellectually. . • • When 
the best in us is enhanced by the study of history and works of 
civilization, we surpass those who lack such knowledge: we are, 
in essence, more fully human," The human focus of liberal 
education was also marked by the new book review editor of the 
i/all Street Journal^ Edmund Fuller. "At a time when much confident 
^alse counsel calls the study of history irrelevant," he noted, 
"the need is as urgent for us to understand our place in that 
enormous tapestry of event s^in^time as to understand our place 
in the web of nature. Such understanding reveals meaning; only 
by ignorance of it, blindness to it, and false teaching can we 
slip into the despairing error urged upon us by some modern 
writers that life is meaningless and hence that man is irrespon-- 
sible and absurdo" 

The word liberal has not been commonly applied to the 
education provided at the American service academies, but it is 
accurate to do so. The Dean of the Faculty who played the 
largest role in the development of the curriculum at the Academy 
used to distinguish between twv major functions of education. 
The first matched John Sawhill's argument: to offer courses for 
students because they are, first of all, human. The second 
purpose is to meet specifically military needs. The several 
courses in literature, law, history, and philosophy In the Air 
Force Academy's core curriculum, for instance, contribute to 
the Academy's liberal education; they are offered because the 
Academy educates cadets to aspire first to be complete men and 
women. Aeronautics, astronautics, and navigation are courses 
which are more specifically professional. The Academy's course 
in world history has a professional dimension in that it helps 
prepare cadets for worldwide service, but it primarily contributes 
to the intellectual growth of cadets. That an institution. 
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commit ttsd from its founding to the development of a general 
liberal education for officers, would develop a freshman history 
survey with a genuine global perspective is significant. 



This historian reacted negatively at first to the propo- 
sition that he teach something called World History during one 
semester of his year (1978-79) as a visitor on the history 
faculty of the Air Force Academy* My reaction to the idea of 
•'World History" was perliaps extreme, but not, I feel, uncommon 
to the, historical profession. It was extreme because in a thirty- 
year teaching career I had neVev taught any survey course, let 
alone World History. Nor, indeed, had I ever taught first-year 
college students. My Initial reaction would be put colloquially 
as-: "What, me, teach world history? And to beginners?" It was 
born of professional doubt for the intellectual viability of such 
a course, and trepidation about climbing out of my Latin American 
tower to venture among the people of Islam, and Africa, and East 
Asia. 

But the deed has been done, with much learning on at least 
one side. And the task of teaching world his%)ry should be under-- 
taken by a rising (but not necessarily all younger) number of his- 
torians in our best colleges, who must seek to instill a global 
vision of humanity in some of those young people who must bear 
heavy responsibilities in the twenty-first century. (Not inci- 
dentally, an increane in the number of courses in world History 
may eventually reverse the dismal decline in all history courses.) 



Our college people are already world citizens, but they 
are mostly uninformed about that world. Esteemed bodies, such 
as the President's Commission on Foreign Language and International 
Studies, the Council on Learning's "Education and the World View'' 
ta.ik forces, and the Rockefeller Commission on the Humanities, 
are confronting the problems of liberal education in a changed 
world* This report is a witness to an early, difficult, and on- 
going effort to educate an important segment of our college 
constituency in the interwoven history of human affairs* This 
World History course seeks to impart a liberal training that 
may result in critical, flexible, yet disciplined minds among 
future officers and citizens of a democratic society* 
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INTRODUCTION 



Alfred F. Hurley 



Following a period of social and educational change in 
the 1960s and 1970s, it is clear that the historical profession 
is now reconsidering its basic teaching posture, Undergraduate 
survey courses in history, generally victims of those changes, 
have again become a topic of discussion as historians seek to 
reintroduce historical study to the process of education for 
today's society. The readoption of history survey courses, how- 
ever, has been slowed by a conceptual obstacle. The demise of 
surveys occurred at the same time that historians lost confi- 
dence in the "Western Civilization" co- :se which had long pro- 
vided the foundation of undergradua ■ study in the discipline. 
Hist rians are thus undecided about form and content of new 
surveys. It seems likely that a prot_ .3 of inquiry will precede 
the emergence of new teaching approaches; this inquiry may be 
the most important item of business for historians in the 1980s. 

Survey courses in history have been a part of the cur- 
riculum at the Air Force Academy since the establishment of the 
institution in the 1950s. In the early years of the Academy, 
one of these surveys matched in form and content the Western 
Civilization offerings at civilian universities. In 1968, how- 
ever, our department first offered a new course in World history, 
which we entitled "Europe and the World Since 1500." It thus 
appears that our department was one of the first to offer a 
history survey organized along the lines explored by panelists 
at recent meetings of the American Historical Association—in 
the sessions "Beyond Western Civilization: Rebuilding the 
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Survey/' chaired by C. Warren Hollister in 1976, and "World 
History: New Responsibility," chaired by r.r. Palmer in 1978. 

For some years it has been our practice to invite a dis- 
tinguished teaching historian to the department to offer a an- 
nual workshop for our instructors and to give us a candid evalua- 
tion of our program. Our two most recent visitors, John Thompson 
and Howard Mehlinger, at that time both professors at Indiana 
University, urged us to share our experiences in teaching an un- 
dergraduate world history survey to more than 12,500 students 
with the historical profession. Our department's Foreign Service 
exchange officer, Edward P. Brynn, and our first Distinguished 
Visiting Professor, Thomas F. McGann of the University of Texas 
(Austin), concurred. 

The result of their recommendations and the work of the 
editors are contained in this report • In it, we offer a des- 
cription of our program in world history and the thinking which 
gives it its particular form and structure • We have made every 
effort to make it a candid description, discussing both strengths 
and weaknesses. 

The special nature of the Air Force Academy as an insti- 
tution with both educational and military goals has a major im- 
pact on our work; we have thus felt the need to describe care- 
fully the environment of the institution as it Influences our 
course. We hope that readers will, from the description of the 
Academy and our department, look beyond the differences between 
the Academy and civilian institutions, to see the more striking 
parallels. The Academy's mission to prepare future regular offi- 
cers of the Air Force is Indeed distinct, but in the department 
we believe it gives us a common goal yith other teachers — to pro- 
duce educated leaders who will be able to address the many prob- 
lems facing our society in the future. Similarly, the Academy 
may appear different from many other institutions because we 
attract many young men and women with strong Interests in mathe- 
matics and tiie sciences. But within our department we believe 
that this distinctive character of the cadets links our work 
with that ot other teaching historians. Most of the students 
we teach will not be history majors. Thus, we share a common 
need to structure our surveys as fairly .autonomous offerings 
which will impart the most important benefits of historical study 
to students who will probably never again study history formally. 
Not the least of those benefits should be a willingness to read 
history for personal profit, and to possess some ability to place 
current events and informal reading in larger historical contexts. 

This report, then, is directed to the process of Inquiry 
among historians. We offer our experience, not because we 
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believe that our department has conclusively determined the 
succeBsful Initial approach to history for undergraduates, but 
because we believe that a discussion of the work of one history 
department may stimulate positive reflection on the teaching of 
history in other departments. 



PART I: 



THE ENVIRONMENT 



I. THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY CORE CURRICULUM 



James P. Tale 



World History is one of the three history courses in- 
cluded in the Air Force Academy's prescribed or "core" curricu- 
lum. The core curriculum itself can be traced to the influence 
of West Point on the entire system of military academy education, 
but the generous allocation of history courses in particular, and 
the humanities in general, stems from the planning for an Air 
Force Academy in the period following World War II. 

The initial curriculum offered at the Academy was the 
result of the thought, study, and recommendations of a wide 
range of distinguished educators, legislators, .md officers of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Beginning in early 1948 several 
Air Force boards and committees proposed curricula for the 
Academy. The most comprehensive curriculum plan was submitted 
by the Air Force Academy Planning Board, established in the fall 
of 1948 and directed by the Air Force Chief of Staff, General 
Hoyt Vandenberg, Sr., to prepare plans "based upon a four ye-^r 
course of instruction generally along the lines of the present 
service Academies." In line with these instructions the Planning 
Board determined that the Academy^ should "be an undergraduate in- 
stitution onferring a B.S. degree," that the curriculum should 
"be designed to offer a bvoad general eduoation as well as a 
«ound background in aeronautical science and tactics [emphasis 
mine]," and that the Academy "should not provide specialized 
training in the technical duties of junior officers, since that 
Is the responsibility of other Air Force commands." 
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Within the Air Force Academy Planning Boards responsibility 
for developing a curriculum was assigned to nine officers who in the 
course of their work consulted and were assisted significantly by 
more than thirty of the nation's leading educators. The Planning 
Board began by defining the ideal Air Force officer. After consid- 
erable deliberation 'they agreed that the Air Force Academy should 
graduate officers who understood the Air Force, the profession uf 
arms, their nation, and leadership. They recommended that Academy 
graduates be "broadly and sodndly educated in the humanities, sci- 
ences, and military studies*' and possess knowledge of the world 
and its peoples." 

Witii a definition of the Ideal officer in mind, the Plan- 
ning Board proposed a curriculum with a relatively even balance of 
course credits in humanities, sciences, and military studies. The 
Division of Sciences was "to provide a solid foundation of Basic 
and Aeronautical Sciences, to instill In the Air Force Cadet the 
basic principles of technical thought and analysis, and to train his 
mind to assimilate ideas, to formulate working hypotheses and to draw 
correct conclusions from given fact." To accomplish this objective 
the division was to offer seventy-six credit hours in mathematics, 
chemistry, engineering drawing, physics, applied mechanics, thermo- 
^dynamics, electrical engineering, materials, aerodynamics, and elec- 
""tronics. The Division of Military Studies was charged with prepar- 
ing the cadet "mentally, psychologically and physically for exer- 
cise of command and fulfillment of the responsibilities and duties 
whicli much be assumed upon graduation from the Air Force Academy," 
offering fifty-three credit hours of study in military orientation, 
tactics^ hygiene, physlct'l education, the national military estab- 
lishment, military law, and administration. 

Finally, the Division of Humanities would offer sixty- 
six credit hours of courses in English, foreign language, 
psychology, philosophy, geography, history, economics, govern- 
ment, international relations and Great Issues. The purpose of 
these courses was "to provide the potential Air Force officer 
with a knowlt»dge of the world about him, an understanding of the 
people in that world, and a skill in dealing with the people of 
that world*" 

In Morch 1949, while the Air Force Academy Planning 
Board was preparing its final report. Secretary of Defense 
James Forres tal appointed a Service Academy Board to review 
the entire question of educating career officers for the Armed 
Forces. Popularly known as the S tearns-Elsenhower Board, after 
its chairman, Robert L. Stearns, President f the U.iiverslty of 
Cf)lorado, and its vice-chairman, retired Getieral of the Army 
Dwight \). Eisenhower, then President of Columbia University, 
the Board Included the presidents or vice-presidents of five 
other major universities. 
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the superintendents of the Military and Naval Academies, and ' 
advisory .pancQs of leading educators from major fields of study. 
In Its report, the Stearns-Eisenhower Board reviewed the Air 
Force Academy Planning Board's Report, approved of its findings, 
and agreed with its "generalist" definition of an ideal officer. 
The Board declared that future career officers "should have a 
background of general knowledge similar to that possessed by 
the graduates of our leading universities. They must have a firm 
grasp on the particular role of the military establishment with- 
in the framework of our government and in a democratic society. 
They must be aware of the major problems of the nation which 
they are dedicated to serve, and understand the relationship 
between military preparedness and all other elements which are 
a part of the fabric of real national security." They declared 
that the basic function of service academies was "to give 
general education, in an atmosphere of devotion to coimtry and 
f^t^rvlce, with emphasis on breadth of horizon . , .." 

In December 19A9, almost simultaneously with the 
P'lhHration of the Service Academy Board report, the Air Force 
aHKignc'd Lieutenant General Hubert R. Harmon the responsibility 
for all planning for the future academy. Using the Air Force 
Academy Planning Board 's proposals and the recommendations of 
the Stearns-Eisenhower Board, General Harmon and a small plan- 
ning staff headed by Colonel William S. Stone began final prepa- 
ration of the initial Air Force Academy curriculum. The 
academic program was refined by Colonel Stone's planning group 
and reviewed by civilian educators—scientific courses by 
members of thfe faculties of Purdue University and the Massa- 
cl.asetts Institute of Technology, the social sciences and 
humanities curriculum by scholars at Stanford and Columbia. 

Thus by the summer of 1954 the Air Force had an initial 
curriculum plan for the Air Force Academy. In accordance with 
tlie intentions of Congress in the Air Force Academy Act, the 
curriculum would qualify Air Force Academy graduates for a 
baccalaureate level degree, and was divided into two main 
prDgr.ims, the academic program under the Dean of Faculty and an 
afriiuinshlp program under the direction of the Commandant of 
Cadets. The academic program included 62 2/3 credit hours in 
5icience and engineering and 7A credit hours in social sciences 
and liunuinitles. The strong emphasis of the humanities in the 
curriculum <'iL Itvist partially reflected the conviction of 
(k-neral Harmon, who had, during service with joint staffs in 
Kngland during World War II, been impressed with tli humanistic 
education of British officers. 

The curriculum has evolved consideribly since General 
ilannoii Judgec! the j.ian "about as good as could be devised." 
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(;en(»ral Harmon believed that the curriculum should be constantly 
reviewed for f)L»rtlnence to the naeds of the Air Force and the 
nation: he personally set the 'first review in motion in 1956 by 
requesting that a board of Air Force «>enerals convene to consider 
how well Academy education would serve the Air Force. The gen^ 
eral officer board initiated an ongoing review process which* has 
continued to the present. The Academy curriculum has been con- 
sidered by general officers, by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, by accrediting bodies of the 
Engineers Council for Professional Development and the American 
Chemical Society, by boards of civilian educators, the GAO and 
DoD, the statutory Board of Visitors which convenes yearly, and 
various internal groups. Out of this process, individual courses 
have been added and deleted and adjustments have been made in the 
cadet work^load and in the balance between sciences and engineerii 
on the one hand and social sciences and humanites on the other. 



Over the years, the essential balance between the basic 
and engineering sciences and the social sciences and humanities 
has been maintained, l^/hen the orbiting of Sputnik^ for instance, 
lent impetus to the need to increase the scientific portion of 
the curriculum, the additional coursework was accommodated by 
increasing the total course load and ultimately by the reduction 
of time devoted to flying and navigation training. 

The original curriculum, following the pattern of West 
Pc'lnt, was totally prescribed; all cadets took the same sequence 
cf courses leading to the bachelor of science degree. In the 
years that followed, however, the Academy developed a distinct 
program which gave its educational prop 'am a wider scope. The 
second Dean of Faculty, Brigadier General Robert W. McDermott, 
developed two major adjustments to the curriculum — the Enrich- 
ment Program, initiated in 1956, and the Majors-f or-All Program, 
initiated in 1964. The Enrichment Program allowed unusually 
talented cadets or those with previous college work to advance 
beyond the prescribed curriculun.. A cadet would participate in 
the Knrichment Program by validating a prescribed course, thus 
creating an opening in his schedule, by participating in accel- 
erated courses, or by overloading. Wliile it was not necessary 
for a cadet to choose a major to participate in the Enrichment 
Prt^^ram, it was possible through participation in the program to 
tarn the additional credits required for a major. Participation 
in the program grew until In 1^^64, more than 50 percent of the 
graduating class had earned a Major. The success of the Enrich- 
ment Program led to the establishment of the Maj ors-for~All Pro- 
gram. The change involved splitting the standard academic cur- 
riculum that every cadet would have the opportunity to earn a 
major within the prescribed time of 146 semester hours. 
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Both the Enrichment Program and the Majors-f or-Ail 
Program preserved the core curriculum which ensured that every 
Academy graduate would receive a broad and general education. 
In the current academic program, cadets take 111 semester hours 
in the core curriculum: — 58^2 in sciences and 52^5 in social 
sciencCvS and humanities. The sequences for the individual 
majors constitute 33 additionaJ hours. 

The core curriculum, then, preserves the basic thinking 
of the Academy's planners and ensures that each graduate will 
bring the perspectives of a broad education to his or her public 
life» The core curriculum has always included history; it is the 
mission of the' Department of History to ensure that the courses 
allocated successfully impart to cadets the essential intellectual 
perspectives of the discipline as part of their general education. 
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II. HISTORY IN THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
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CORE CURRICULUM 



Alfred F. Hurley and Donald M. Bishop 



The individuals who envisioned the Air Force Academy and 
helped design the initial curriculum were committed to a concept 
of general, or total, education embracing approximately equal 
sequences of courses in the humanities, social sciences, basic 
sciences, and engineer inp sciences. These formal studies would 
be complemented by the athletic and military programs and by 
the "cadet way of life" founded on an honor code* % 

In this general education, history has always been 
strongly represented. The original curriculum plan included the 
equivalent of eight semesters of history, to be inaugurated by 
a course which aimed to "develop in the cadet an understanding 
of human nature, human institutions, human ideals, and human 
creations in the name of beauty"! 

As the first classes were admitted and the curriculum 
took concrete shape, however, there were changes. The Academy's 
commitment to educate the cadets in all the traditional disciplines 
— in both the social/humanistic and scientific/engineering realms — 
and in several new areas of study (e.g. behavioral science, 
astronautics) inevitably meant that the core curriculum could 
not include eight semesters of history. And the character of 
the history courses taught at the Academy was influenced by the 
military mission of the Academy, as well as by its educational 
goals. 

B\ 1961, then, the core curriculum consisted of four one- 
semester courses in history, with each course addressing a 
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subject relevant to an officer's career. "Modem European 
History" and "History of the United States" were taught to 
freshmen. The two courses were followed In the sophomore"' year 
by "Military History", and by a core elective in area history. 
The courses in American. and military history had obvious relevance 
for officers who would serve th,e United States. The inclusion 
of area history in the corh curriculum stemmed from the experience 
of World War II, when the United States had proved critically 
short of even minimal knowledge of specific regions of the world. 
American history, military history, and world and area history 
have remained the three basic areas of teaching within the core 
curriculum in history; the representation of each in the core 
will be discussed in turn. 

History of the United States. Resting on a recognition 
that officers who would serve American society must understand 
the development, institutions, and values of that society, the 
initial offerings of the history department included a full-year 
survey of United States history for juniors. By 1960, however, 
the offering had changed to a single semester for freshmen. The 
survey was designed to build on high school course work in Amer- 
ican history. The course used standard surve> texts widely em- 
ployed in many colleges and universities, and the faculty taught 
the course in a traditional manner. 

By 1970 the department redesigned its core course in 
American history, offering in that year "The United States in a 
Changing World: Critical Issues." It included two particular 
innovations. First, the course was offered to juniors, enabling 
them to address their own history with new perspectives imparted 
by other Academy studies in world and military history, philosophy, 
and political and social science. Cadets expressed greater satis- 
faction with the junior-year course. Second, the survey approach 
was abandoned. Cadets had expressed some dissatisfaction with the 
original course because it seemed to repeat material they had 
recently had in high school. The department thus adopted a 
the:. /'tic examination of certain issues in American society, such 
as Puritanism and moral values, "Manifest Destiny" or mission, 
sectionalism, and industrialization. The department happily found 
a stimulating text to support the issues approach, Carl Degler's 
Out of Our Past. Unfortunately, the course was not required of all 
cadets; it was a "core option" with the "Defense Policy" course 
offered by the Department of Political Science. 

Because the course was an option, it was possible for a 
cadet to graduate from the Academy and serve the nation without 
any formal background in the history of the United States. This 
possibility was of concern to Air Force leaders at the highest 
level, who were agreeable to the option only so long as each 
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cadet had a background in U.S. history from earlier schooling • 
The department thus retained the semester-long survey in its 
offerings; It was taught to the modest number of cadets (identi- 
fied through a review of high school records) who had never 
had an American history course, and to the few who scored poorly 
on a special examination. These cadets took the U,S, history 
survey instead of World History, which was the initial history 
course for all other cadets after 1968* 

The ''Critical Issues'^ option (and the U.S. history survey 
for cadets with little previous American history) endured for 
nine years, until another curriculum revision led to change in 
the program. Beginning with the class of 1980, American history 
was again required of all cadets, but it was reduced to a half- 
semester. (The reduction could be justified by the fact that 
cadets, from high school preparation and study of the United 
States in other departments, did possess a relatively greater 
underi,tanding of their nation than they did of the background 
of the military profession or the world arena.) Given the 
brevity of the course, it now focuses only on the twentieth 
century; again the adoption of a pioneering textbook — Three 
Generations in Twentieth Century Amerioa: Family^ Comiunity 
and Nation by Clark, Katzman, McKinzie, and Wilson — has led to 
a favorable cadet acceptance. 

Military History, The study of the origins and develop- 
ment of warfare and the profession of arms had long been taught 
at West Point as a two-semester capstone course in Military Art 
in the senior year, and the initial Air Force Academy curriculum 
included a similar full-year offering. The department realized 
at an early date, however,, that the Military Academy experience 
was inappropriate to the needs of the Air Force. First, a 
lengthy survey of ground warfare with emphasis on tactics could 
have only marginal value to Air Force officers. Second, it 
seemed appropriate that instruction in military history, with a 
new emphasis on the role of air power, should come at an early 
point in a cadet's preparation so that the cadet might, in the 
course of a deliberate, in-depth study of the origins of the 
military profession, consider the special demands that the pro- 
fession of arms would make on his life. These considerations 
led the department to an innovative role in the development of 
military history as a subdiscipline and in the teaching of the 
subject to sophomore cadets. 

Until 1965, the department's basic course, simply titled 
"Military History,*' was a survey of modern warfare with emphasis 
on the twentieth century, air power, strategy, doctrine, weapons, 
organization, logistics, and tactics. The greatest emphasis 
Ln teaching was on World War II, from which exper|ience the Air 
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Force had derived its organization and confirmed its strategic 
doctrine. Tlils early course, viewed in retrospect, dealt with 
rather specific aspects of tactics and organization (the movement 
of troops at Cannae or Cowpens; the composition of Gusta\as 
Adolphus* pike-and-musket formations). Material on air power was 
provided by supplemental handouts selected or prepared by the 
members of the department. 

In 1965, the department revised its schedule of core 
offerings. Cadets previously studied Modern European History, 
United States History, Military History, and an Area History 
Elective, but in that year the area elective was dropped in 
favor of an additional semester on the history of air power. 
Thl>s change enabled the department to teach a fuller survey of 
military history, beginning with the ancient world. The offer- 
ing of the two-semester course, however, accelerated changes in 
the c:haracter and foxius of the core offerings in military history 

In order to lessen its reliance on ground- and tactics- 
oriented military history texts, the department decided to write 
its own text in military history. Writing a text presented the 
(iepartment with an opportunity to begin teaching with materials 
reflecting the changes in the subdiscipline of military history 
in the decade of the 1950s. Military history, maturing as a 
fieJd, f» merged from a narrow and unrespected concern with battles 
»ind the conduct of wars to reflect a broader reach for military 
history as a branch of universal history. As tha department 
rt^ceived officers fresh from graduate school and trained in this 
broader conc.:e[> tion of military history, its new textbook and its 
teaching; bev^aa to emphasize the relationship between warfare and 
society. Thus, the battles of the Roman Amy began to receive 
less attentic^n than the military institutions of the Roman Re- 
public, which reflected the p.enius of that state, vSimilarly, 
the clep.irtnient ^^foupjit" fewer Civil War battles on tl^e black- 
bD.ird, :\m\ concentrated on the general chfin^^e^j in warfare re- 
sulting', from the industrial progress of the nineteenth century. 
World War II became a case study in the tocalization of war. 

Thih reorientation in militrtry history was evident in 
1070 when cnrricnium pressure led to the reduction of the 
two-semester course to a single terir.. The new course, covering 
inili-Liry hi.stc^rv froiri the eic^hteenth century to the Vietnan- 
• uid Arah-T srcu/ 1 i Warr^ bore tlie title "Modern Warfare and Society 
!)(iM.irt nient readint's becar.ie as prominent as the coursed? texts, 
and bv 1 978 the department tr.tboc^k, completely ali^^ned to 
r'atch the course tnejne, had replaced all the outside military 
'History texts except one monograph on World War IT. 

Ihe current program in military hisrory illustrates both 
Iht' educational and professional orientation of Liie department. 



"Modern Warfare and Society" is firmly HetoHoalt matching in 
scope and thrust the advanced teaching in military history at 
civilian universities. Cadets learn more about American and 
world history by concentrating on one aspect— the military— of the 
societies and periods previously introduced. And the course is 
firmly professional in that it addresses the origins and develop- 
ment of armed forces and air warfare. 

From European History to World History, Reflecting the 
"lessons learned" of World War II, the department was determined 
from the first to possess academic competence in area history and 
offer courses on the history of important regions of the world. 
The initial history course taught to the Class of 1959 in its 
freshman year was "World Civilizations," which combined a lengthy 
survey of the Western heritage with a substantial lesson sequence 
on oriental civilizations. In the Academy's first years, the 
Initial course changed its focus as the department sought the 
best formula to introduce the cadet to the study of other nations. 
IleHlnning in 1958, the department offered "Western Civilization" 
followed by "Recent World History." In 1960 a semester of 
"Modern European History" replaced the earlier courses. This 
last offering endured until 1968, 

In retrospect, it is evident that these basic courses 
emphasized study of Europe and the Atlantic Community. The 
Kiiropean focus is easily explained by the prominence of the NATO 
conimittnent in American strategic thinking and by the fact that 
members of the department had been educated when "Western 
Civilization'^ surveys had been the standard offering at colleges 
and an iversities. Western Civilization not only introduced 
the cadet to Europe; with the history of the United States^ it 
provided the cadet with a basic understanding of his own heritage 
and values, which he stood committed to defend against hostile 
svstonis . 

Through 1965, the core curriculum gave additional atten- 
tion to area preparation by also requiring all cadets to take one 
of a number of advanced area history courses. For a fina? core 
course in history, the cadet could elect a course relating to a 
single area — Russia, the Middle East, East Asia, Latin America, 
or Liuropean diplomatic history. 

In the raid-l960s, liowever, shortcomings appeared in the 
Modura Kurope/Area Elective approach to teaching cadets about 
other areas of the world. First j the administration of the core 
options in the different areas became increasingly complex^ It 
was difficult both to staff the department with the necessary 
uumher of area specialists and to estimate cadet preferences. 
Second, no valid conceptual link existed between the European 
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core offering and the courses focusing on other areas of the 
world. These considerations led the department to drop the area 
elective In 1965 in favor of an additional semester of military 
history. The thinking which led the department, three years 
later^ to substitute a semester of "World History'' for its 
offering in Modern European History is the subject of a subse*^ 
quent article. 

In considering the efforts of the department to develop a 
meaningful sequence of core courses for all Academy cadets, it/ 
is interesting to note that the Academy maintained and strengthened 
its cere offerings at the same time that most universities dropped 
requirements for surveys. While surveys were maintained, the 
evolution of each reflected a desire by the department that 
teaching in history be professionally relevant at the same time 
that it should be historically innovative and sound. In this 
regard, each core course affords the cadet an opportunity to 
grasp the broader meaning of history. Each course presents the 
past to the cadet in an original way; he or she may learn as a 
result to consider the past (some of which was "covered" in earlier 
schooling) with fresh paradigms, with attention to new issues. 
History instruction, even in the core surveys, thus imparts new 
perspectives and helps cadets develop their processes of inquiry* 
In the development of critical thinking , we believe our World 
History course plays an important role. 
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III. THE AIR FORCE ACADEMY CADET 



I 

Philip D. Caine 



Any discussion of the characteristics of the cadets 
who study World History at the Air Force Academy must begin 
with a brief consideration of their background and the general 
makeup of a class. Entry into the Academy is selective. 
Approximately 20 percent of the young people who become active 
candidates for appointments actually enter the Academy. The 
entering class averages about 1500 each year. Of these about 
190 are women, and approximately 70 percent of the total admit- 
ted are physically qualified for flying, A majority of these 
yotxths come directly from high school, many with only a two-to 
three-'Week break, and 90 percent have graduated in the top 
quarter of their class. They are a bright group, with an aver- 
age verbal SAT score of 568, compared to a national average of 
429 1 and a math score of 696 against a national average of 468, 
These characteristics make them a fairly exceptional group of s 
dents, comparable to those seeking entry into the more selectiv 
private and state universities. 

It is significant to point out, nonetheless, that their 
backgrounds vary greatly, as do those of any group of college 
freshmen. Contrary to some popular thought, fewer than one- 
fourth come from military families. Nor do they represent 
families with political connections. Rather, they are chosen 
to come to the Academy as a result of their high school records 
academic and leadership potential, and their achievements in a 
rigorous battery of physical tests. The Air Force Academy has 
developed a system by which we provide a comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the potential of candidates to their Congressmen, who. 
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by law, tender the majority of appointments. This evaluation 
system and the special procedures developed to select candidates 
for appointments in other categories (Presidential, Vice Presi- 
dential, Regular and Reserve Airman) ensure that most entering 
cadets are truly high achievers. 

The motivations for coming to the Air Force Academy are 
obviously diverse and can really be understood only through a 
great deal of speculation based on contact with a large number 
of cadets over time, I would place the cadets into five main 
categories with considerable overlap: those who come because 
of a desire to fly; those who believe they want to have a mili- 
tary career; those who are drawn by the academic quality of the 
institution, particularly in science and engineering; those who 
are motivated primarily by the fact that the education is free; 
and finally, as with all schools, a group that enter oecause of 
some kind of parental pressure. It is important to note that 
these motivations tend to blur over time as cadets change their 
objectives as well as their perspective on life. Nonetheless, 
it seems fair to say the biggest motivating factors are the 
desire to fly and to have a military career. 

Upon arrival at the Academy, the cadets entar into a 
common training program of six weeks duration. The program is 
rigorous and designed to transition these young people from a 
civilian into a military world, as well as to build their self- 
confidence by confronting them with challenging situations most 
have never faced. It includes such typically military items as 
drill; mastery of the obstacle, confidence, and assault courses; 
living in the field; strenuous physical conditioning; and 
more specialized training m small unit leadership and rield 
navigation. The result, at the end of six weeks, is a group of 
young people who have learned a new way of life that includes 
common dress, extensive rules and regulations, tightly scheduled 
activity, and time, pressures, but who have also broadened their 
own horizons about what tiiey can achieve, cope with, and endure. 
They have also gained a great deal of confidence in their own 
abilities. 

Several factors, resulting from the characteristics of 
the cadets, impact upon the teaching of World History, The first 
of these is the cadet's interest in the world, which is stimu- 
lated by knowing that he will serve in a world-wide military 
establishment. He is also receptive because his movement from 
one area of the world to another will generally be on short notice 
and very rapid. The cadets also come to see World History to 
some degree as a necessary background for other required courses 
that further their professional development. Among these could 
he Included military history, political science, and economics. 
These other courses can build on the knowledge that all of their 
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students will have a common background In World History, At the 
same time, the department must cope with the fact that only some 

^6 to lO percent of the students In World History will become his- 
tory majors. The course, as with other core courses In history, 
must be a fairly self-sufficient offering designed to meet the 
general educational needs of cadets majoring In other areas, 

-especially science and engineering. Another factor the depart- 
ment must accept is the tight time scheduling of the cadets; 
this has motivated the department to prepare a coursebook to 
accompany the text, with the aim of helping the cadet use his 
study time effectively. 

The scheduling of World History In the first year of the 
curriculum Is also a direct function of the cadet experience. 
The course was taught, for a number of years, to sophomores, but 
It was later moved to the freshman year. This decision was Influ- 
enced by the perception that the cadets need a world-view founda- 
tion for many courses at the Academy, as well as for the experiences 
they will have during their next three years. It also is a natural 
foundation for their later required study in military and United 
States history. 

Overall, the first-year cadet who takes World History is 
typical of the brighter students in many of the nation's better 

colleges and universities • Any significant difference is the 

result of the unique tvralning experience and acquaintance with 
the Air Force and its world-wide mission that the cadet gains 
during rhe first summer at the Academy. The changes in per- 
spective continue during all four years at the Academy as the 
cadets become more ready to take their place in the Air Force. 
The orientation of our World History course is ultimately direc- 
ted towrrd the young person who must enter the Air Force, ready 
for world-wide service. 
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IV. THE HISTORY FACULTY 



Arthur A. Durand 



The history department Is comprised of an all-military 
faculty except on those occasions when a civilian Distinguished 
Visiting Professor or Foreign Service officer has been a member. 
The all-military faculty represents the conscious choice of the 
Academy's "founders," who studied the differing concepts of an 
all-military faculty at West Point and a mixed civilian and mili- 
tary faculty at Annapolis. They decided in favor of the former 
by observing that professional schools of law and medicine rarely 
hire faculty members without some years of practice and experience 
in their profession. The founders also argued that all teachers 
teach by what they are as well as by what they say, and concluded 
that an all-military faculty could best relate subject matter to 
the military profession, and by precept and example motivate cadets 
toward careers as Air Force officers. Moreover, military instruc- 
tors do not teach their disciplines in isolation, but rather stress 
the relationship of education to the military profession and the 
future role of the cadet as an Air Force officer in a changing 
national and international environment. The concept of the all- 
officer faculty has been reviewed on several occasions since the 
establishment, of the Academy. The most recent reviews, by the 
Department of Defense and by a mixed civilian and DoD committee 
in 1976, again confirmed the concept. 

Because instructors normally serve only four years at the 
Academy, the department encounters more personnel changes than 
many civilian academic departments. We are currently authorized, 
and have, thirty- two instructors in the department. Continuity 
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Is provided by a permanent professor, three or four tenure 
appointments, and by the five to eight officers who serve 
second tours. - The permanent appointment is provided for by 
law and the tenure appointments by an Air Force regulation. 
The officers on second assignments return to the department 
following an initial tour, PhD training and, on many occasions, 
an additional operational assignment. All the other members 
of the department serve four-year tours; our experience is 
that officers sferving single tours in the course of a career 
provide a continuous flow of new ideas and recent Air Force 
experiences. They are responsive to the needs and adjust- 
ments necessary in this military organization. Tho? e fresh 
from graduate school are anxious to use the most recent teach- 
ing ideas; volunteers for a select assignment, they desire to 
make their tours full and productive. 

Like our civilian counterparts, the size and composi- 
tion of the department is shaped by course offerings, enroll- 
ments, the faculty's special areas of expertise, and the com- 
mitment of instructors to research and other duties, and. is 
subject to administrative review. All officers asnigned to 
the faculty must possess a master's degree; approximately one- 
third possess doctorates. Many have had previous teaching ex- 
perience as adjunct faculty in civilian institutions or at 
various military professional schools. The concept of the near- 
ly all-military faculty, however, causes us to look for qualifi- 
cations in our instructors that differ significantly from those 
one would expect to find among instructors at a civilian insti- 
tution. In addition to possessing a master's or doctorate and 
clearly recognized skills as a historian and teacher, the de- 
partment seeks individuals who have been on active duty between 
three and ten years and who have demonstrated superior military 
and leadership skills. We further seek to ensure that cadets 
are exposed to the various military specialities and orientat- 
tlons. Up to 40 percent of our instructors are service academy 
graduates; the other 60 percent obtained their commissions from 
other sources—the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(AFROTC), Officer Training School (OTS) , or Office Candidate 
School (OCS). Approximately 40 percent are pilots and naviga- 
tors, and the remainder possess a broad spectrum of military 
skills related to intelligence, logistics, maintenance, public 
afr.Tirs, aircraft and weapons control, and other specialized 
f ielci.s. 

The department carefully screens potential candidates. 
The Air Force Military Personnel Center annually provides the 
department with information on the military and academic cre- 
dent Inls of 1,000 to 1,600 active duty officers who possess one 
cr more history degrees. The department contacts approximately 
7b to 150 of the most qualified candidates, a considerable num- 
hcr of whom submit a written application and voluntarily visit 
thc! Academy at their own expense for a formal interview. 
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Our course offerings require us to maintain a staff quali- 
fied to teach courses in American, world and area, and military 
history* The advanced area courses include African, East Asian, 
Middle Eastern, Russian, Latin American, and European history* The 
instructors who teach these courses, of course, also make valuable 
contributions to our World History offering* The need to teach 
military history, both at the introductory level and in advanced 
courses on the history of air power, unconventional warfare, and 
the history of military thought, also influences the selection of 
instructors, as does the need to staff our offering in the history 
of science and technology. 

We are able generally to find qualified active duty officers 
to replace the six to eight Instructors who leave the department 
each year and return to other military duties. When a sufficient 
number of doctorates, area specialists, military historians, or women 
and minority candidates are not available, the department sponsors 
qualified officers for the appropriate graduate training. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of those who enter the department have attained 
one or more advanced degrees without Academy sponsorship. Only those 
who can qualify for admittance to the leading graduate schools are 
selected for graduate training at government expense. 

The fact that each member of the department possesses a 
graduate degree from a civilian institution strengthens the depart- 
ment. The department receives instructors who have been exposed to 
historical thought and methodologies taught by varied university 
faculties. As well, through their association with civilian educa- 
tors they have renewed and maintained their contacts with American 
intellectual life. 

Recognizing the benefit to the cadets of even broader ex- 
posure to diverse views, other steps have been taken to increase 
faculty pluralism. Currently we have in the history department 
one U.S. Army officer, one British Royal Air Force officer, and 
one Distinguished Visiting Professor. Last year we also enjoyed 
the services of a Foreign Service officer on loan from tha State 
Department. The Army exchange officer generally serves as a 
mainstay in our military history course offerings, and the British 
exchange officer usually provides invaluablej support for our world 
history program. The greatest contribtttifea/of the exchange offi- 
cers and visiting professors, however, ^as been to provide varied 
attitudes. While our emplojnnent of a Foreign Service officer is 
not yet institutionalized, we have had notable success in this 
area in the past and hope to continue the liaison with the State 
Department in the future. 

The most striking exception to the "blue suit,'' all-military 
faculty has been the recent inception of a Distinguished Visiting 
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Professor program. Previously, the Academy sought to provide ex- 
posure to diverse points of view primarily through the many outside 
professionals who came Into contact with the cadets as guest 
lecturers, in special forums, and during social engagements* 
Beginning In academic year 1975-76, however, the Academy Initi- 
ated one-year Distinguished Visiting Prof essorships , recognizing 
that there are leading members of civilian academla who possess 
distinctive competencies of value to the Academy program. These 
established, prominent scholars enrich the Academy curriculum, 
faculty, and cadets. 

The department places considerable emphasis on continuing 
education, attendance at and participation in historical confer- 
ences and professional meetings, and research. The dei*artment' s 
specialist in East Asian history, for example, participated last 
summer in a National Endowment for the K^jmanities seminar at 'the 
University of Chicago. The officer who teaches Russian history 
was awarded a fellowship to study in the Soviet Union under the 
auspices of the International Research and Exchanges Board; living 
in the dormitory at Moscow State University, he was the first 
active duty military officer to receive such a fellowship. Another 
member of the department became a fellow at the Woodrow Wilson 
Center. Approximately one-third of the instructors attend pro- 
fessional meetings each year, and an average of three to five 
officers present papers at the sessions. Consistent with its 
teaching responsibilities, the department arranges for selected 
members to be given at least one free semester to conduct re- 
search and write in their field of interest. From 1969 to 1979, 
members of the department published eleven books and more than 
sixty articles. The department has also conducted an aggressive 
oral history program designed to record the memories and ideas 
of aviation pioneers and key Academy personnel. To date, sixty-three 
interviews have been conducted and processed through the national 
center for oral history at Columbia University. Finally, the 
department has hosted eight military history S3rraposla; the pro- 
ceedings (except for the first) have been edited in the department 
and published by the Government Printing Office. These individual 
and department efforts add greatly to the intellectual growth of 
instructors and cadets alike. 

PeL^aps the best way to summarize the composition of the 
history department; teaching staff is to look at an ^^average*' in- 
structor's profile and duties. After completing five to seven 
years of active duty assignments (including one or more overseas 
tours), the officer is selected for a four-year tour of duty in 
the department. 

Durlnp, the first year on the Academy faculty the new 
iUwStructor will concentrate on teaching duties and will likely 




be aBHlgued to Instruct a survey course In either world or 
military history. The new Instructor Is helped over the first 
hurdles In the preparation and delivery of classroom material 
through an orientation program, workshops, and the personal 
assistance of an experienced Instructor who serves as his or 
her sponsor at the Academy* The new Instructor will teach 
four sections ranging in size from fourteen to twenty students 
and will spend approximately ten hours in the classroom each 
week. As the year progresses, the new Instructor looks for 
opportunities to become Increasingly Involved in military, 
athletic, and social activities that will precipitate contact 
with cadets outside the classroom* In addition, the officer 
will counsel, advise, provide individualized extra instruction, 
and generally maintain an open-door- policy for the students* 

Upon entering the second year of duty, the instructor 
can anticipate picking up another course preparatl^ and addi- 
tional duties, perhaps as a flying instructor o^^n the cadet 
squadron or athletic arenas of Academy life* Our, instructors 
are expected to involve themselves in a broad spectrum of non- 
classroom cadet activities, and virtually all of them do. A 
survey of activities during a typical, year (1976 in this case) 
revealed that seven officers flew in support of the cadet flying 
training program, four officers served as squadron faculty offi- 
cers and one as an associate air officer commanding, and 
others served as assistant coaches in basketball, rugby, soccer, 
and track. Our instructors regularly entertain cadets in their 
homes and participate in a variety of cadet social activities. 
This extra effort is rewarded in the classroom as*it allows the 
Instructors to achieve a sense of shared experience with the 
cadets they teach. More important is '^he fact that the instruc- 
tors' Involvement allows the cadets to observe and interact 
with officers as they live and work within their chosen profes- 
sion. These duties take time and energy throughout the academic 
year and summer months, but they also serve to integrate the 
Instructor into the Academy mission more fully. 

It is usually in the second or third year of a touf 
that selected Instructors may be invited to return to graduate 
school, earn a PhD, and commit themselves to a second tour at 
the Academy. 

Each Instructor undertakes minor administrative duties 
during the first semester; these increase in scope and diffi- 
culty throughout the tour. By the time he or she begins the 
third year at the Academy, the Instructor carries major admin- 
istrative duties that are essentia] to the efficient operation 
of the department. Many officers receive Important assignments 
on faculty and Academy committees as well. These administrative 
and policymaking tasks also serve to prepare the officer for 
greater staff responsibilities in succeeding Air Force assignments. 
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Theso flame administrative skills are often used during siuraner 
tours of temporary duty with various Air Force agencies during 
the Instructor's last two summers at thp Academy • 

During the fourth year of the tour, the Instructor -is 
onrouraged to compete for a limited number of research oppor- 
tunities that will enable him or her to integrate the skills 
acquired in graduate school and enhanced here at the Academy, 
Tn most instances, the research adds significantly to the body 
of knowledge that is used in the department or elsewhere in the 
Air Force. As the tour draws to a conclusion, the officer ac- 
tively plans future assignments to ensure the best possible use 
of the experience and intellectual growth acquired at the Academy. 

During an assignment to the Department of History, an 
officer has enjoyed the intellectual, cultural, social, and 
nth lot tc stimuli found at the Academy and has become better pre- 
pared for Increased responsibilities in future Air Force assign- 
ments. The greatest satisfaction, however, derives from a per- 
sonal Involvement, in the classroom and out, in educating, future 
generations of Air Fferce leaders. 
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V. WHY WORLD HISTORY? 



* 

Alfred F. Hurley 



A previous chapter described the development of our core 
courses in history and touched briefly on the forces which shaped 
them. In this essay, I propose to be more explicit in depicting 
the evolution of our World History offering. This course, now 
el.even yeara old, has come the closest among our many attempts to 
meet the obligation given us by the Academy's founders, as a re- 
sult of their global experiences in World War II, to introduce our 
cadets to the study of the world outside of the United States. 

Almost ten years elapsed between the planting of the idea 
of te-ching a World Histoi.y course and its appearance in our cur- 
riculum. Professor William H. McNeill broached the idea during a 
seminar in this department in 1959, four years before his famous 
Riae of the West was published. Regrettably the department diA 
not immediately perceive the potential of McNeill's idea. Rather, 
we first had to undergo a series of experiences akin in some wayt. 
to those many historians may now be encountering as they try to 
cope with the interrelited problems of pr.-.perly educating their 
students, effectlvt^ly introducing them to the potential of our 
disclnllne, and stirring the interest of a reasonable number in 
rejiisLer ing for additional courses. 

Wlien Professor McNeill told us about world history in 1959, 
thfs department was only five years old and the Academy's curricu- 
lum was a core curriculum. A program of academic majors lay in 
tlio future, while the faculty strove to put the ideas of the found- 
ing fatliers about the core into an effective form. The history 
di'partmcnt enjoyed relativelv smooth sailing in carrying out its 



assignments in military and history, subjects the faculty 

was rapidly becoming qualified to teach and whose significance 
to our cadets was self-evident. Least satisfactory was the de- 
partment's response to its charter to introduce cadets to the study 
of broader fields than their own national experi^ence and that of 
their future profession. 

That study, at the time of Professor McNeill's visit, had 
evolved into a one-semester Western Civilization course ^covering 
topics ranging from ancient Greece through the rise of modern Ger- 
many, supplemented by lessons on oriental civilizations and the 
evolution of art and music* A second-semester course. Recent World 
History, focused on the Atlantic Community during this century, 
with single lessons on other civilizations* 

These courses attempted to do too much and at too fast 
a pace, so much so that a proposal to omit a scheduled lesson in 
the ''Western Civ'' course to allow cadets to complete a now for- 
gotten obligation led the course chairman to comment face- 
tiously, "if we miss one lesson, we'll miss five hundred years," 
Most of the instructors found the teaching of the "Western Civ" 
course an endless round of less than satisfactory preparations 
for each class, inevitably compounded by student bewilderment as 
to what the course was all about. Our efforts to introduce cadets 
to other civilizations led the chairman of a departmental committee 
to note that we had put ourselves in the position of trying to 
cover all aspects of three major civilizations in three successive 
lessons ! 

In this confused context, the idea of a World History 
course had no immediate support. Professor McNeill recently re- 
minded me how his proposals about the potential for world history 
were met with unprintable comments from one of the department's 
Americanists, who questioned the relevance of the study in the 
core program of any subject other than U. S. or military history, 
I have since come to see that the Americanist was not as narrow 
as his remarks Implied; he simply was frustrated by the unteach- 
ability of what we were attempting. In any case, the Western 
Civilization and Recent World History courses soon disappeared. 
The department tried to meet its obligation to prepare cadets 
for global service by a variety of devices that eventually cul- 
minated in a clear-cut and very manageable offering in Modern 
European History, 

It would be gratifying to say that the force of McNeill's 
argument was personally evident to me at the time, but such was 
not the case. Recent graduate school training had given me some 
appreciation of what McNeill was trying to do. For example. 
Professor Cyril Black was then laying the foundation for his 



influential work on tnodapnizatlon as a unifying theme in history, 
an Idea I encoun^«^d^4^ seminars with Black at Princeton. 

It was luot until a subsequent assignment that the full 
force of McNeill's and Black's ideas hit me and made me under- 
stand what the founders of the Acad[€my had in mind. A three-year 
tour of flying duty and planning wbrk with the U. S. Air Forces, 
Europe, the command involved in activities ranging from the Azores 
to Pakistan and from Scandinavia to the Congo (now Zaire), followed 
my Academy asS'ignment, A host of incidents, most of them per- 
sonally experienced, stirred an imagination^ which had been shap^ ' 
by historical study. Some incidents grew out of the imperatives 
of Soviet power encountered in flights through the Berlin Cor- 
ridor and the deaths of brother officers shot down in unarmed air- 
craft. Others stemmed from Air Force involvement with other peoples 
the hostility between Arab and Israeli that hampered flight plan- 
ning; seemingly bizarre legal codes in the Middle East that could 
severely penalize even the most innocent of automob^-le drivers; 
the tensions between whites and blacks in Africa that propelled 
several friends into the tricky evacuation of European settlers 
from Stanleyville; the seeming superficiality of the moderniza- 
tion proclaimed by the advertising of Coca Cola and Esso products; 
and the profoundly cifficult modernization at work in educating 
recent peasants to mi.1 itain aircraft and electronic gear. Per- 
haps most evident was the tenuity of the American position every- 
where, I was reminded of this fragility every time I drove past 
the museum at Mainz, on the Rhine, which perpetuates the memory 
of the Roman legion that once guarded that river barrier against 
barbarian intruders from the East. The fragility was also demon- 
strated by the forced withdrawal of the American military from 
bases in France and North Africa. 

The explanation by McNeill and Black of those overseas 
experiences might have remained only personally helpful but for 
this author's unexpected appointment as Head of the Department 
of History in 1966. When I returned to the Academy, I encounter- 
ed a disturbing sentiment outside the department, stemming from 
a misperception that much of its work had litcle meaning for 
cadets and for the needs of the Air Force. 

A series of actions was undertaken to clear up that 
mi spercopt ion. A case in point was our review of our course 
in Modern Europe. Unquestionably, a well-trained faculty was 
teaching it at a high standard with an excellent text and an 
abundance of supporting materials. Still, too many cadets were 
telling us that they could not understand why such a course was 
required. Equally important, I had no more than a partly sat- 
isfactory explanation for them after my own experiences abroad. 
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The student questioning gaineH 'jreater force in the 
light of two long-term considerations. Every Academy department 
could now offer majors, but the history department had not over- 
come the aversion to our discipline inspired either in high 
school or by our own mistakes* Also, the departmen : would soon 
have the chance to offer its top majors a cooperative master's 
degree program with a leading univers-^ty. The school we wanted 
to work with was Indiana University. Its internationally known 
area history faculty could compensate for our shortcomings in 
that regard, while we could give our majors graduate work in mili- 
tary and U. S. history. First, though, s^tudents would have to be 
introduced in their core program to the rich possibilities of 
area history. Modern European, history could never be more than 
a partial introduction. 

Without students, the cooperative M.A. and the major as 
well would soon flounder. Without students who appreciated the 
purpose of all their core courses, the department's contribution 
to the preparation of all cadets promised to be ineffectual. 
Importantly, too, the author found among some of his colleagues 
a shared belief, growing out of their own operational service, 
that our history offerings should try to explain the world in 
which our students would serve. In this regard, a new overseas 
experience seemed ceitain for all of us. The expanding war in 
Southeast Asia began to draw a stream of f^culcy members into 
that combat arena. It began as well to sensitize some members 
of the Academy community to the deficiencies of a U. S.- and 
European-oriented curriculum. ' In sum, a receptive context for 
McNeill's suggestion of almost ten years before had arrived, and 
we began to consider dropping the offering in Modern Europ'aan 
History in favor of a more comprehensive survey course. 

Somewhat ironically, McNeill's and Black's sophisticated 
works could not directly help us teach a required course to fresh- 
men or sophomores. At the suggestion of the chairman of our 
freshman program, we found a remarkably durable answer in the 
textbook of Professor Leften Stavrianos, then of Northwestern 
University. The straightforward theme of the text enabled instruc- 
tors to avoid most of the problems of the too-ambitious Western 
Civilization and Recent World History courses. Its organization 
allowed us to supplement daily teaching with introductory lectures 
by department area specialists on particular areas of the world 
in support of the course theme. That at once reduced the instruc- 
tors' apprehension about unattainable levels of preparation, kept 
our work focused on a theme, and enhanced student awareness of 
departmental resources • 

This is not to imply immediate and full departmental 
acceptance of the Stavrianos approach. Until our area specialists 
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cnulfl come to sne that the course was only a starting point, they 
ofLiMi trmlcd to be alienated by the cursory treatment of their 
areas ot (•ompeLenco . Student acceptance finally won over the 
specialists who found in the course otherwise unavailable oppor- 
tunLties to arouse the interest of students in further work with 
them 4 

Part of the malaise hampering the department's effective- 
ness had been the lack of a first course in the core sequence 
which could change cadet attitudes about our discipline. In 1966, 
the U. S. History survey was the first offering, and student re- 
action was iio more than lukewarm. Although the entrance examina- 
tions of cadets who wished to validate U. S. History consistently 
prov«'(l otherwise, many cadets believed that their high school pre- 
paritrion In the subject sufficed. One of the ultimately bene- 
ficial results of an Academy-wide curriculum review in 1969-]'^70 
was an opportunity to experiment with r.he new World History course 
In tht: leadoff position and to move U. S. History to the junior 
year where It could be taught as a more sophisticated course. 
Thi- success of the experiment, it must be emphasized, was critical 
becuise MM itary History, dependent as it is on the European con- 
text of World History, could not be the first course. 

Stuilenl attitudes toward the U. S. History offering have 
been demonstrably better ever since the move, and World History 
has proved its mettle as the first course. 

Over time, our course critiques have indicated that 
slifthtly more than one-third of cadets question the relevance 
of history at the beginning of their first course here. After 
taking the World History course, more than half of those cadets 
(specifically, as many as 20 percent of our enrollment) change 
their minds and judge history to be worthwhile. In general, our 
critiques register gains in cadet appreciation for history through 
our entire sequence of core courses. This upward movement in 
fundamental approval unquestionably depends on many factors beyond 
the World History course itself. The point is that the upward 
movement begins with that subject. Equally suggestive is the 
fa.-t that cadet enrollments in the history major have risen from 
three in 1966 to 250 at this writing. Within that total number 
of majors, about one-third have declared an area studies concen- 
trat ion. 

Our World History course has been a gratifying success. 
The members of this department no longer need any persuasion as 
to Its appropriateness; nearly all served in Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Vietnam war and will personally attest to the value of 
the insight i afforded by the course. That joint experience is 
not shared In other history departments, but recent newspaper 



headlines make a remarkable case for the importance of the sub- 
ject. The revolution in Irani the undeclared war between the 
Peoples Republic of China and recently unified Vietnam, the 
recent problems in U* St -Turkish relational and even gasoline 
shortages have many of their roots in world history. Students 
everywhere know too little about those roots. If they are to 
be able to comprehend the complexities of the world which they 
are about to enter, historians must help to enlighten them. 
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VL THE OBJECTIVES OF 
WORLD HISTORY INSTRUCTION 



Donald M. Bishop 



The objectives of the course in World History at the Air 
Force Academy inevitably reflect the dual nature — educational 
and military — of the Academy's mission. The specific motiva- 
tion behind the inclusion in the core curriculum of Western 
Civilization or European History and the area elective (to 1968) 
and the course in World History (from 1968) has been to give 
cadets an understanding of the world that only a study of its 
past can provide. This understanding is a necessary part of the 
preparation of officers who will spend parts of their careers 
abroad and perhaps be called upon to make decisions In an 
international environment. At the same time, a course in world 
history can provide cadets with the intellectual development 
which the study of history provides. 

The basic objective of the course may be simply put — to 
teach some of the world's history. A topic so vast in scope pre- 
sents the historian with a formidable task in the choice of material 
and emphasis. Since the first offering of the course, therefore, 
the department has used a text recognized for its thematic arrange- 
ment of world hl^3tory. The author quotes Nikolai Gogol's discussion 
of ''universal history" at the beginning of his text: 

In its true meaning, universal history is not a 
collection of separate histories of all the nations 
and states without general connection or common pur- 
por.e; nor is it a mass of occurrences in a lifeless 
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or dry form, in which it is too often presented. . . . 
It TiuiHt asftemble in one all the nations of the worJd, 
separated by time, by accident, or by mountains and 
seas, unite them in one proportionate, harmonious whole 
and from them compose one magnificent poem. 

What Gogol called a "poem" may be alternately labelled 
an ^'organizing principle*' or perhaps a "theme," Warren Wagar 
enumerated ten of the most prominent "views" in his Books in 
World History. Vhese include "The Hand of Providence," "What 
(joes Up Must Come Down," "Good Ti;Ungs," "The Golden Thread," 
"The Ages of Man," "Compare and Contrast," "Great Men," "Great 
Forces," and "The Idea of Mankind." The view adopted by the 
author of the text used at the Academy most nearly adopts the 
structure which Wagar labels "interaction." The text is not a 
history of Europe, or Asia, or Africa, or any other region* It 
Is rather a history of the interaction of those civilizations 
v/lth one another. Beginning with a survey of the major civili- 
zations of the world about 1500, the author notes that one region, 
WestBrn Kurope, stood on the brink of a great expansion. He 
then traces the technical, social, political, and intellectual 
developments in the rise of the West through the nineteenth 
century. By that time Europe's physical power, confidence, and 
the course of its interaction with other regions — from the 
voyages of exploration through imperialism — had led to the 
emergence of a genuine world civilization ("global ecumene") , 
the "Europeanization" of several region^s of the world (North 
and South America, Australia), and the assertion of a Western 
hegemony over other regions (Africa, the Middle East, East Asia). 
The author discusses the impact of the Western dominance on other 
civilizations at length. In the first years of the twentieth 
century, however, various internal forces at work in Europe led 
to the World Wars. The stresses in Europe as a result of the 
wars weakened its hegemony and caused a reaction against European 
control by other peoples. In the post-war period we have seen, 
then, the "decline" of European political control, even though 
the continued appeal of nationalism and other European political 
philosophies testifies to the fact that the European dynamic 
St 1.11 Influences the world. 

The day-to-day objectives of classroom teaching largely 
revolved around the elaboration and exploration of the text theme 
with cadets, concentrating on their ability f.o discern an argument 
in the reading, to Integrate specific facts with larger concepts, 
and to develop their spoken and written ability to explain past 
events. As with any history course, however, the transfer of 
specific knowledge is only a single dimension of instruction. 
Teaching in the course has other educational goals and objectives. 




In his response to a recent inquiry from the Rockefeller 
FcMindat Iou'h Commission on. the Humanities on the place of 
humanistic study in American public life, the Academy Superin- 
tendent, Lieutenant General Kenneth L. Tallman, enumerated a 
number of objectives for humanities education at the Air Force 
Academy. It seems appropriate to frame a discussion of the 
objectives of the world history course with a wider reference to 
these general goals. 

Kducation in the Mmanities, General Tallman noted, 
helps develop: 

— the ability to reason. 

— the ability to communicate ideas effectively. 

an understanding of the values which our military insti- 
tutions defend, such as human rights and the dignity of 
the individual. 

— an understanding of the broadly human effects of military 
policies on our nation and foreign societies. 

— paradigms of leadership appropriate to a free people, in 
which authority is exercised in the spirit of liberty. 

— an ethical dimension for military people. 

~ a spirit of inquiry necessary to avoid blind adherence 
to narrow doctrines and outmoded formulas. 

— the capacity to synthesize the sometimes conflicting 
values and norms of a free society, such as individual 
self-expression and personal freedom, with essential 
military qualities like self-discipline and cohesion. 

These objectives, of course, are addressed in Academy 
coursewo.-k in philosophy, English, and foreign languages as well 
as history. Effective communication is, for instance, the special 
iriLe-'ist of the Department of English, as the discussion of ethics 
is the purpose of a core course offered by the Department of 
Philofjophv. The tensions between the norms and values of American 
sorlely and Ihosu of tli(^ military profession must be rationalized 
In the . >ii ■(>(■: curriculum in the humanities and the social sciences 
Nonetheless, history instruction for all cadets at the Air Force 
Academy may fairly claim to address each of the general objectives 
enumerated by General Tallman for the humanites. 

► a11 history courses contribute to the (JaVclopmcnt of 
i'. :,).»uKj n}-'.li>-j in tlie historical mode, emphasizing the' 
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interpretation of current events m the light of past ones, and 
the interconnection of human affairs in cause and effect relation- 
ships i We believe, however, that the choice of a course with an 
explicit organizing concep: facilitates the ability of students 
to learr to reason because a broad theme aids the development 
of the ability to compare and explain. 

► The ability to oorrmunicate can be developed by any 
history course, here or elsewhere. The Academy uses the 
traditional methods of essay questions and written papers to 
develop these skills. In recent years, stimulated by the decline 
in cadet preparation in English, the department has been involved 
in a lengthy consideration of the general problem of communication 
We realize that, in common with most historians, we have given 
considerable lip-service over the years to the idea that history 
is a superior vehicle for the development of communicative 
skills. On reflection, however, we were unsure whether our 
courses accomplished as much as we claimed. We tasked students 

to write well and rewarded them with ^ -fjh grades when they did. 
But what were we actually doing to help a student improve his 
writing? 

The several specific initiatives made by the department in 
the past few years — improved cooperation with the Department of 
English, the development of effective writing requirements, formal 
instruction on writing papers and essays in the course, the in- 
volvement of instructors with individual cadets — are more fully 
explained in the next chaper. We judge that thes6 actions are 
not yet matured into a fully effective program, but we hope that 
they have begun to improve the role of history in developing 
communicative skills. A point may be worth making in this regard 
As long as we failed to challenge the con\entional wisdom that 
history courses help students improve their writing, whatever 
contributions our course did make were somewhat fortuitous. When 
we became persuaded that more effort was needed, the first step 
in developing a program was to define our hopes for cadet writing 
as a formal course objective. It was only after we came to regard 
cadet writing as a confirmed pedagogical goal that many diverse 
idfias on the subject began to be formulated into a coordinat d 
program. 

► History courses, especially those in Western civiliza- 
tion and American history, have long sought to impart an under- 
standing of the values of the United States in particular 

and Western civilization in general. Such courses were long 
considered vital elements in the formation of any educated man 
or woman precisely for their role in the realm of values. We 
believe that our World History course conserves this traditional 
objective. The particular structure of the course revolves 
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..arxjund the rise of Europe, beginning about 1500, to a position ... 
of world hegemony in the nineteenth century, and its decline af t^r 
World War !• In discussing the rise of Europe, tho essentials of 
Western values must be addressed. The Industrial Rcjvolution, for 
instance, cannot be explained without reference to the rise of 
social conditions favoring individualism (itself with a long 
pedigree) and entrepreneurship . Similarly, the French Revolution 
had a genesis in Enlightenment thought and in political and 
social conditions favoring the emergence of nationalism. 

It may be that this particular course structure makes 
the teaching of these essentials of Western values even more 
effective. The course structure makes the values of Europe 
more explicit by comparison. A comparative ^tudy of Europe and 
China in the sixteenth century as prelude to China's subjugation 
in the nineteenth century inevitably lequires thff student to con- 
sider what values, ideas, and. forces in the West — technology, 
mercantile esteem, Christian assertiveness , competing nation- 
states, for instance — led to its rise and its willingness to 
assert its superiority at a later time. We should remark as 
well that such comparisons lead the student to recognize both ' 
the laudable and the ignoble in the Western tradition. 

► The understanding of the broadly human effects pf . 
military policies on our nation and foreign peop'i^es is perhaps 
the special strength of the Afcademy's core course in military 
history. The course in world history, however, also swerves this 
goal. The Course offers many examples of the^-s*!btle , far- 
reaching impact of military power on societies. Having developed 
the themes of the interaction of the West with other civilizations 
and cultures, it is natural for instructors to allude to the fact 
that Air Force officers c( itinue this interaction into the modem 
age. The cadet's future rule as an intermediary is made explicit 
in an article , "Of ficers in a Foreign Culture," now used to close 
tlie course on a current note. Here the objective to understand 
the effects of military policy on foreign peoples may blend with 
tkp ethical objective. All history courses, by examining the 
actions of men in response to the actual challenges of the past, 
help inform the ethics of the student. World history, however, 
places the ethical consideration in a worldwide perspective. 

► Critical here is the next objective, the development 
of a spirit of inquiry "to avoid blind adherence to narrow doc- 
trines and outmoded formulae." That concept h^g'^always had 
special meaning for the Air Forr:o, emerging as it did after a 
long struggle against ground-oriented military doctrines; course- 
work in military history has the development of such a critical 
faculty as a prominent objective. The relevance to world history 
is this: it is clear in retrospect that much of the military 



ncflvlty of We^ern nations in. other regions of the world in this 
- conturv w.if; siincfloned hy a variety of "conventional wisdom," 
ethnocentric In its character, having origins in Social Darwinism 
and the concept of the cultural superiority of the West. In 
recfwfc*«decades miliary operations in the Suez and in Vietnam were 
influenced by the ur^onscious assertion of the rectitude of Western 
superiority. The Academy course in world history will not lead to 
the end of human antagonisms founded on arrogance, but it may 
better inform a group of future leaders of the nature of recent 
world history. The i-ecent crisis in Iran may offer a convenient 
example. A military leader informed by world history might more 
clearly perceive the Iranian revolution as a crisis caused by 
the competition within Iran between modes of Wester^^ thought 
and social organij^at ion and a different set of values stemming 
From Iran's Moslem heritage. This perception might lead him to 
reject specious analyses of Communist agitation or oil conspiracy, 
ancl to propose dimensions to American policy which address real 
p rob] ems. 

As has been noted previouslv in the initial chapter on 
the core curriculum, the first sup* ntendent of the Academy, 
Lieutenant General Hubert R. Harmon, and the Academy's early 
planners believed that the foremost goal of humanities education 
at the Ac;cirJemy was "to provide the potential Air Force officer 
with c<- knowledge of the world about him, an understanding of 
the- people in that world, and a skill in dealing with the people 
'Of that world." The Academy's World History course offers a 
foundation for the development of such knowledge, understanding, 
and skill. On reflection, it seems clear that such an educational 
goal can no longer be confined to the service academies; it is 
now imperative that such goals must come to characterize American 
education as a whole. 
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VII. THE STRUCTURE OF THE WORLD HISTORY COURSE 



Thomas A. Keaney and Malcolm Shaw 



The effectiveness of the Academy survey course in world 
history rests, to an important degree, on three concepts. First, 
the course has a strong sense of purpose ^ resulting from the de- 
partment's concern to teach a course which serves both educational 
and military goals. Second, the adoption of a text with an explicit 
organizing concept gives the course struotui*e.... The department's 
experience in world history over the last decade has increasingly 
confirmed the importance of an organizing concept, or theme, in an 
initial undergraduate course. The more ambitious the scope of a 
course, the more important is a guiding principle, or structure, 
to aid students in the organization of material. Finally, we 
believe that a course which is taught by a large number of instruc- 
tors needs syst&v — a comprehensive scheme of administration. Tne 
purpose of our survey was discussed in tha tv^o previous contribu- 
tions. This chapter describes our efforts to give the course 
structure and system. 



Text Selection for Course Structure 

Since the first offering of "Europe and the World Since 
1500" in 1968, textbook selection has remained a key concern. 
Individual department members havo continually examined new texts 
and new course concepts. Interest and ideas are ' ased often on 
Ihe instructor's own graduate work or on the approach he or she 
liMs found favorable in the classroom. Formal evaluations of 
Hverv available world history text are undertaken every few 




years by an ad hoc conimittee of course instructors. These 
searcheB are not merely repetitive exercises, since the teach- 
ing personnel will have almost entirely changed between evalu- 
ations. Throughout these reviews, however, the criteria have 
remained essentially the s^jne. 

The selected text need not be all things to the course* 
Supplementary materials — a historical atlas, source readings, 
and handouts — can offset weakness in a text. The text must, how- 
ever, present suitably a basic concept around which the course 
can be >aught and made coherent for instructor and student alike. 
This is the principal concern. 

Any book considered must fit several rather mechanical 
qualifications. The readings must be of suitable length to fit 
a one -semester course of approximately forty lessons, and be 
designed for college freshmen and sophomores. The book should 
contain maps, illustrations, internal divisions, etc., that will 
engage a student's interest. The major publishers design their 
texts with such needs in mind, so these criteria eliminate very 
few entries. Most texts also match the chronological time frame 
of our course (from around 1500 to the present). Some texts 
begin in antiquity, but they are usually available in two vol- 
umes with the second volume devoted to the post-1500 period. 
The existence of a course notebook accompanying the text has 
not been important because the department prepares its own. If 
we did not have this capability, an ac/iompanying notebook would 
be an issue, because we have found the notebook to be an invalu- 
able aid. 

During the review process, textbooks are evaluated for 
interpretations, accuracy of information, use of summaries, links 
between chapters, liveliness of style, and other considerations. 
These evaluations are naturally subjective, and unanimity of 
opinion is rare. In judging whether a book is well written or 
poorly written th^re is usually some agreement; differences more 
often arise on matters of interpretation. A particular historio-- 
graphic interpretation, however, is a small matter in the over- 
all decision; disagreement over two specific criteria are more 
decisive factors in the evaluation. First, the book must con^ 
tain a clear and clearly stated theme. Second, the text must be 
a true world history, not a modified Western civilization text. 
The two issues are closely connected. 

Many availalle texts are styled as world history texts, 
but in fact are strongly rooted in Western civilization. They 
were originally written as Western civilization texts, with 
chapters added in later editions to include other areas of the 
world • Other texts appear to be organized as world history texts, 
but retain the themes and orientation of Western civilization. 
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courses. The results are seldom satisfactory. Inevitably, the 
non-European areas are treated in cursory fashion, most often 
by a chapter Inserted between two chapters on Europe. In essence 
the objection to these books is that they negate the reasoning 
that led the Academy to adopt World History in place of a Western 
Civilization course. Two such texts are T. Walter Wallbank, 
Alastair M. Taylor, Nels M. Bailkey, and George F. Jewsbury, 
Civilization Past and Present^ and Edward McNall Burns and Philip 
Lee Ralph, Wovtd Civilizationa . This de:??Ttment has used both of 
these on a trial basis in honors section^ but has come away less 
than satisfied with the results. They are world history texts 
only in the sense that each area of the world is introduced. 
To present a world history course as a series of separate areas, 
each with its own dynamic, or with the nou-European areas treated 
as appendages of the European areas, does not do justice to the 
subject. Moreover, it thoroughly confuses students. In our ex- 
perience, unless the text presents a vital and sustained theme 
to unify study of the areas, the account, no matter how rich in 
detail or profusely illustrated, will make little lasting impres- 
sion on the student. 

The most effective textbook'must have an encompassing, per- 
ceptively stated theme of world history. Again, an understand- 
able theme is necessary for the student, to provide a framework 
or context in which to classify and analyze the information he 
or she receives. Naturally, students may forget many facts, but 
without a theme, the ideas and facts that a^e remembered may be- 
come confused between cultures (if today is Thursday, it must be 
Africa) and centuries. The enormity of the task of teaching nearly 
five centuries of world history in forty lessons is evident. The 
process of teaching and assimilation demands a sound basic frame- 
'ork if the course is to be at all understandable. 

The most satisfactory text we have found for theme and 
orientation is L. S. Stavrianos' The World Since 1500. A theme 
is clearly stated, used, and elaborated throughout the text. A 
distinction is requl*.*ed here. The overwhelming influence of 
Europe is recognized; in face, Stavrianos* theme is that of 
western dominance and interaction with the rest of the world. 
What makes this a true world history is that Stavrianos treats 
each culture on nearly equal terms. Another book that fulfills 
the requirement for a theme is J. M. Roberts' History of the World. 
Here, however, a different problem arises. Roberts* theme is more 
elaborate and more richly developed than that of Stavrianos, but 
as a consequence it is much more difficult to understand and 
teach. For a freshman history student, Roberts is overwhelming 
in his comparisons and allusitons, and assumes far too much prior 
knowledj^e of the material. To teach the theme of this excellent 
book would be as difficult, and take as long, as to teach the 
material itself. In some programs it would be excellent, but for 
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freshman students, most of whom are non-history majors, it is 
not the beat choice. 

Although Professor Stavrlanos' text has been used through- 
out the existence of our WOrld History course, it is far from the 
paragon of all desired criteria. It has several faults: it con- 
tains a number of inaccuracies not corrected through several edi- 
tions; the maps and illustrations are inferior to those of most 
of the competition; and it has not been genuinely updated since 
it first appeared in 1966* This department's experience is that 
these deficiencies can be compensated for, but the lack of a theme 
cannot be. In these terms, Stavrianos is the best text availabl:^*^ 

The Academy's audio-visual equipment and the correspond- 
ing cli)Ssroom environment can amply compensate for textual defi- 
ciencies in visual display. The World History budget is not 
extensive but does allow for the rental or purchase of various 
aids — viewgraph maps with overlays, films, and so on. These aids 
and special lectures are the means of bolstering weaknesses in 
the text while providing diversity in the course. 

The Academy, with these qualifications, has found the 
Stavrianos text the best text available. As the course is taught 
year after year, however, the natural desire to do a better job 
^ 3Sid3 to continued scrutiny of the text and a search for improve- 
ment. This is healthy, but also calls for a final note of caution. 
No one in the profession has admitted to finding the perfect text — 
least of all for a world history course. Furthermore, the instruc- 
tors here and elsewhere have rarely been trained in world history; 
at best they will have an area expertise. This is an advantage 
for the course, but in evaluating various world history texts, 
instructors tend to be disappointed that the author is not suf- 
ficiently insightful or detailed when addressing the instructor's 
area. Since it is impossible for any author to know all regions 
equally well, it is inevitable that the coverage of some areas 
will be better than others. These are issues that the committees 
weigh in their evaluations. When another text is selected, it 
will not be because of increased richness of detail, but because 
of the text's superior analysis and integration of the areas Into 
some whole. 



Th e Stude nt Course book 

The idea that a student coursebook should be used in con 
junction with the text in a core course is an old one at the Air 
Force Academy. The nature of the Academy's "total education," 
i»n(U)nipassinR rigorous schedules of athletic and military train- 
ing, in addition to a full academic load, led to the development 



The USAF Academy does not endorse any specific textbook 
and thc.^G remarks do not constitute such endorsement. 
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of what were originally called '"cadet notebooks." Influenced 
by educational research which demonstrated that time spent in 
study is more effective if the major concepts of a reading are 
identified for the student beforehand, the members of the de- 
partment have for several years prepared coursebooks as cadet 
study aids for core courses in world and military history. 
(Coursebooks are not prepared for other courses. After two 
semesters of the study of history, aided by a coursebook, the 
cadet should have developed the ability to identify important 
concepts in a reading.) 

The coursebook format is simple. Prior to each lesson 
students are given their reading assignment, the objectives of 
the lesson, specific "reading topics," significant identifica- 
tions, lists of geographical references, dates where appropri- 
ate, and a number of "Topics for Consideration." The reading 
topics direct the attention of the students to the major theme (s) 
of each lesson or block of lessons. Other ite^ms help the cadets 
understand the specific knowledge they might find useful in de- 
veloping themes and answering questions on the material. 

The coursebook also includes a collection of supple- 
mentary readings by members of the department^ past and present, 
which complement the textbook. A number of blank outline maps 
of the continents is also included in the book. The cadets are 
encouraged to complete these outline maps as they relate his- 
torical events to geographic data. 



Course Administration; The "System" of World History 

The Course Chairman. Our core course involves the efforts 
of some twelve instructors teaching up to 600 students each semes- 
ter. A comprehensive system of course administration is aimed 
at ensuring that the instructors' talents are used to the full- 
est extent and that students gain as much as possible from the » 
course. 

The selection of the course chairman for World History, 
as with all our history courses, is made by the Professor and 
Head of the Department* Traditionally, the choice has been an 
experienced instructor with, wherever pos.^ible, a degree in 
European history. All of the Royal Air Force exchange officers 
who have served with the department have served as chairman of 
the course. Each of these officers has had many years of teach- 
ing, all have had degreep in European history, and most have had 
post-graduate teaching qualifications. Recently, the depart- 
ment has arranged for the course chairman to serve two succes- 
sive semesters in that capacity. This guarantees continuity 
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and allows time for the chairman to follow through with any changes 
he has proposed. 

The course chairman provides not only policy guidelines 
but also administrative instructions on major and minor matters , 
from teaching techniques to examination policy, from the pro- 
vision of additional source material to an overall responsibility 
for the content of the student coursebook each semester. It is, 
however, vital to the success of our work that no attempt is 
ever made to Impose a set pattern of treatment of any subject 
on any instructor in the classroom. The course chairman is con- 
cerned with the effective administration of the course; his 
influence over subject matter or the treatment of that subject 
matter by the instructors is scarcely noticeable. Academic mat- 
ters and classroom approaches remain exclusively the responsi- 
bility of the individual instructors. There are no "school 
solutions" in the teaching of world history. 

Block ConferenoeB and Inatruator Notes. Teaching the 
world history course is in some ways a humbling experience because 
it reminds us daily of the limitations cf our overall knowledge 
of such a vast subject. ,New instructors face a very difficult 
task. They are asked to teach a new subject to a group of new 
students; their uncertainty is coupled with doubt £ s to the most 
appropriate method of teaching a particular lesson. 

The course chairman, therefore, convenes "block confer- 
ences" at regular intervals. Attended by all the course instruc- 
tors, experienced and new, these conferences provide opportunities 
for the instructors to discuss approaches to sequences of lessons. 
Instructors with e::pertise in a particular field, or those who 
have enjoyed. success with a particular lesson, share their ideas 
on possible teaching approaches with their colleagues. Other 
Instructors are encouraged to comment upon or add to the points 
presented. 

Block conferences at which Ideas were shared sometimes 
lasted up to three hours. It was finally realized, however, 
that some of the purposes of the conferences could be equally 
well served by the preparation of written notes. 

These notes not only provide new instructors with con- 
cise suggestions to aid in preparing classes; they also form a 
reserve of the observations and suggestions that have proved of 
value to instructors in the past. Again, these notes form a 
permanent record of the thoughts of, say,, an expert in Japan- 
ese history or Russian history. This is especially valuable 
at the Academy because most of our instructors serve here for 
a limited period of time, perhaps four years at the most. The 




iiotes thus provide the department with the benefit of experi- 
ence even If .specific officers have, moved on to other Air Force 
assignments. 

Once again it is important to realize that no one 
believes or maintains that these notes provide the solutions. 
They do attempt, however, to suggest to the new instructor, 
or to the instructor who feels weak in a given area, some feel- 
ings, impressions, and approaches which have proven successful 
in the course in the past. 

Audio^Visual Materials. It is at the block conferences 
that the instructors also review the audio-visual materials which 
are available for each lesson. Closed circuit television monitors 
are placed in each classroom to aid in the presentation of these 
materials. 

The crucial factor in the selection of audio-visual 
materials is their relevance to the lesson, but time is also 
spent on considering just how this material can be Integrated 
fully into our lessons* No effort Is made to persuade all in- 
structors that they must or should use the material under dis- 
cussion for, in the final analysis, no attempt is made to stan- 
dardize our classroom presentations. Nevertheless, if there is 
audio-visual material which is considered to be of acceptable 
quality, we consider just how this slide or tliat film clip 
might be best integrated into the lesson. 

Workshops. For several years the department has held 
workshops for world history instructors before the commence- 
ment of the autumn term. A special feature of the workshops 
has been the visit of a distinguished teaching historian to 
contribute his or her special perspective on teaching. These 
visiting historians have Included William McNeill, Left en 
Stavrianos, Peter Sugar, Robert Byrnes, John Thompson, and 
Howard Mehlinger. 

In the early days of the Academy we sought from the 
visiting dons the benefit of their long teaching experience, 
and teaching is still the focus of their participation in the 
workshop. More recently, however, this role has been combined 
with that of a critical reviewer. The visitors consider our 
coursebook, look at our examination procedures, visit classes, 
and, in general, analyze what we are doing. Spending two or 
three days with us, they take a critical look at our efforts 
to make world history valuable and stimulating to our students. 

i^^:aninations . The examination committee devotes a 
great deal of time to preparing examinations for students. 
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Five different versiors must be prepared for each of the three 
course "^radod revif^ws" (hour tests), i.e., an examination must 
be prepared for the morning and afternoon of each successive 
day and a fifth examination for students who have missed the 
previous scheduled times. A single final examination (three 
hours and fifty minutes) is also prepared. 

Over the years we have settled on a combination of 
objective (i.e., multiple choice, fill-in, a ,d map questions) 
and subjective (essay) questions, believing both modes to be 
useful in evaluating the progress of students in the course. 

Teaching PraoHae, It .^.s Academy policy to limit 
strictly the number of students in any class. Indeed, most of 
the regular classrooms hold no more thai. 22 students. For some 
30 of the 42 hours in our schedule, cadets meet classes in small 
groups of 22 or fewer. These small numbers offer great advan- 
tages for both staff and students. For the staff it means 
that classes can be handled in the .form of a seminar racher than 
in the form of a lecture. All students will have been tasked 
with a given reading project the night before the lesson is given. 
Thus a seminar/discussion approach serves our purpose well. Each 
instructor has a chance to be a little closer to his group, and 
hopefully the student, both the bright and the less able, will 
take advantage of the greater opportunity offered in these 22- 
person classrooms. The obvious difference of this approach to 
the one normally present at a parallel American university, with 
enormous groups of students in an equally enormous auditorium, 
requires no comment. 

We do on occasions, however, bring several classes togeth- 
er (never mpre than 76 students at a time) in a horseshoe-shaped 
room to listen to a "lectinar," a special lecture. It may help 
our readers if we examine for a moment the way in which a typical 
lectinar presentation is prepared. Seeking to bring together 
thoughts on the English Revolution, the American Revolution, and 
the French Revolution, one recent lectinar presentation not only 
carried the spoken works of the presenter but included video- 
taped clips from the short educational version of the film "Crom- 
well," continued with slides and view-graph transparencies pre- 
pared by our Department of Audio-Visual Services and by the instruc- 
tor and concluded with clips from the BBC television production on 
"Civilization." Kenneth Clark's observations contained in the edi- 
tion entitled, "The Smile of Reason," In which Clark commented on 
the importance of John Locke, Voltaire, and the Enlightenment, 
brought the performance to its end. This lectinar, rehearsed at 
considerable length, attempted to provide students with an intro- 
duccion to the work of Professor Bernard Bailyn on "The Ideologi- 
cal Origins of the American Revolution." One can readily appreci- 
ate that these performances are immensely popular and, we 



believe, provide a worthwhile change from our classroom seminar 
seas ions. 

The choice of the subjects which are given in lectinars 
and the choice of the instructors to give the talks is made by 
the course chairman after considering the teaching staff at his » 
disposal. One should add that the course chairman may, however, 
call on any instructor in tlie department to give these lectures. 

Writing Skille. Over the past three years, the depart- 
ment has increased its traditional concern that history courses 
contribute to the development of effective writing skills. A 
number of measures aimed at making the traditional essay ques- 
tions and term paper as effective as possible have resulted, 
and they have been complemented by a number of other initiatives. 

An instructor from the English department visits our 
department regularly to explain the specific standards of writ- 
ten Snglish — grammar, organization, and exposition — that are re- 
quired in freshman English courses. Each instructor in his own 
grading can then expect cadets to meet required freshman stand- 
ards. As part of this effort, the Department of English pro- 
vides each history instructor with the Academy style manual, the 
MLA Handbook^ and the freshman text, Edward Corbett's The Little 
Rhetoric and Handbook Corbett^s text includes an informative 
section on writing essay examinations; the discussion of his 
criteria for good essays during an early history lesson serves 
to reinforce the instruction in English and gives cadets and 
instructors alike a standard for their preparation and grading. 

Each student is also required to complete a long essay, 
a "term paper,'' on a historical subject of his own choice. This 
essay of some three thousand words provides each student with a 
chance to achieve one-fifth of the total grade awarded for the 
semester's work. We devote an entire lesson in the course to 
preparing cadets for this assignment, and each instructor meets 
with each cadet at least once to discuss the paper as it prog- 
resses. The paper is somewhat shorter tha»i the written assign- 
ments at some other universities. We believe, however, that a 
short paper demonstrates analytic skills as well as a long one. 
Furthermore, cadets must give this short paper structure (the 
use of a thesis statement, purpose of the careful organization 
of subtopics) if it is to be effective. 

More recently we have also required each of our stu- 
dents to complete an expository essay from notes taken on the 
material presented in one of the lectinars, dealing either with 
the entire lecture or part of it. The purpose of the exercise 
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is to liiiprovu the students' notetaking ability, for we find our 
freshmen deficient in this regard. This exercise carries rela- 
tively little weight in the course grade/ but it assists the in- 
structor in identifying cadets with special problems in notetaking 
or writing. The students are chosen at random from within each 
class until all have completed one essay. They have one week in 
which to complete this work. 

Individual instructors are also encouraged to attempt 
their own ideas on the improvement of writing. One successful 
experiment, tried in an honors section, was to require cadets 
to write an interpretative review of a Western traveler's 
account of a foreign society (e.g., James Riley's Sufferings 
in Africa); the concept behind this initiative was to give 
cadets a written project directly associated with the course's 
structure. 

During the 1978-1979 academic year, we developed a 
closer relationship with the Department of English concerning 
the wri'ting skill development of the entering class. The Academy 
does not offer any remedial writing program, and all students, 
with few exceptions, must complete the full load of regular 
courses within four years. Recognizing the limited time avail- 
able to improve cadets' writing skills, the Department of English 
received permission to have the bottom half of the class in ver- 
bal aptitude scores enrolled in English 111 (English Composi- 
tion) during their first semester. As a result of the teaching 
of basic research techniques, documentation, and essay organiza- 
tion, these students were better prepared to meet the writing 
requirements in World History the following semester. On the 
other hand, the top half of the class, which was enrolled in 
World History its first semester, proved more verbally apt 
overall and appeared able to meet the writing requirements of 
the history term paper without the experience of a prior semes- 
ter in a freshman English writing course. 

Because all of our students must take three basic 
courses in history during the freshman, sophomore, and junior 
years, and because each of these courses has a writing 
requirement , we have initially explored the development of 
progressively more challenging requirements In each of these 
courses. The essential aim of such a program would be to 
develop the student's critical, conceptual, and communicative 
skills at increasing levels of difficulty. Definition of 
appropriate exercises and tasks, however, has not yet been 
agreed upon. 
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In these few words it is scarcely poss-f ble to do more 
than touch upon the periphery of the organization of the World 
History course and provide tentative answers to questions the 
department faces » 

There are many other questions, of course. How can we 
ensure that the students receive a comparable course standard 
of instruction? What can we do to ensure that our examinations 
are equally difficult — or equally easy? How do we ensure that 
our cadets are equally well-prepared for their lessons? Are 
we attempting the impossible in suggesting that we can teach 
world history in 42 lessons? 

All these questions and many others deserve answers. • 
It would be our observation that we are a long way from the 
perfect resolution of our problems, but after some eleven 
years we are beginning to solve some of them. Our World 
History course has a clear purpose and structure; we believe 
that our system of administration helps us come close to meet- 
ing our purpose. 



VIII THE WORLD HISTORY HONORS PROGRAM 



Russell Mank, Jn 



A major concern of the faculty over the years has been 
to challenge each cadet in all his courses. This was a miajor 
motivation, for instance, for the curriculum enrichment program, 
which allowed cadets with appropriate backgrounds to accelerate 
their progress thrjough the core curriculum. In 1968, the Depart- 
ment of History initiated another program — offering selected 
cadets with strong backgrounds in history the opportunity to be 
separately sectioned into honors sections in their basic courses. 
The department's experience with honors courses Was later gen- 
eralized throughout the faculty. 

The first honors course in world history was taught in 
the spring semester of 1968. Convening in a seminar classroom, 
the cadets combined an accelerated study of the basic text with 
an in-depth examination of the history of different cultural 
regions. Each cadet selected one area of the world — the Middle 
East or East Asia, for. example — as his personal area of interest, 
and completed an individual reading program in that area as a 
complement to the textbook. Throughout the one-semester course, 
the student related his specific area or country to the frame- 
work of world history developed by the author of the text, that 
is, the rise, domination, and retreat of Western European nations. 

During the eleven years that the history department has 
conducted the program, the number of enrolled students has varied 
from <\ nunimum of 26 during the spring semester, 1968, to a maxi- 
nuun of 164 in the fall semester, 1971; generally, 60 to 70 students 
have been enrolled in the course. 
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The history department taught thffsjjonors Program each 
semester that the basic World History course was offered. When 
it was taught dur'SUig the cadet's first semester at the Academy > 
' the history departfl^nt se ected students from volunteers based 
on verbal aptitude Scores (SAT and ACT) , on scores achieved on 
a qualifying history examination administered during the preced- 
ing summer, and on the number of previous history courses taken 
in high school. When the cadet took the course during his or 
her second, third, or fourth semesters, the cadet's cumulative 
grade point average was also used as a determining factor; gen- 
erally, a minimum 2.7 CPA with a "B" in freshman English was 
required. Again, the cadet had to be a volunteer and had to 
have passed the history qualifying exam^^ 

From 1968 through 1974, the basic textbook for the course 
was L. S. Stavrianos' The World Since 1500. This world history 
text had a central theme which the student coulr. grasp; addition- 
ally, the student could relate his specific area of the world to 
the Stavrianos time period. Since 1975, the history department 
has tried several other textbooks in the course with mixed re- 
sults. The Honors course has served as a testing ground for 
alternative texts being considered . for the basic course. In 1975 
the Honors course used Edward M.' Burns and Philip L. Ralph's Wortd 
Civilization^ Vol.11; neither the instructors nor the cadets 
liked the book. They viewed it as basically a Western civiliza- 
tion text with other areas of the world grafted on. J. M. Roberts' 
History of "^^he World Since 1500 was used for two semesters. The 
instructors generally praised it, but the students found it too 
sophisticated and lacking a central theme. 

The cadets in th<:^ Honors Program were expected to under- 
take a more rigorous writing program than those in the basic course 
During the semester cadets wrote three or four book reviews, took 
one or two graded reviews (hour examinations) , wrote an interpre- 
tive essay, presented oral reports in class, and completed an oral 
and a written final examination. Prior to 1975, each Honors sec- 
tion met no more than twice weekly; this gave the cadet sufficient 
time to accomplish the additional work. Since then, because of 
administrative changes, the cadets have had to meet five times 
every two weeks. Consequently, the quantity of work in the Honors 
Program has decreased; nevertheless, it is still a demanding course 
While the number of written book reviews has diminished, the num- 
ber of hour-long examinations has increased. 

The instructor divided the world into seven areas: 
Western Europe, Russia, Africa, the Middle East, East Asia, Latin 
America, and North America. The students selected an area that 
Interested them and read four books, one from each of the follow- 
ing periods: pre-1500, 1500-1763, 1/63-1914, and 191A-present . 
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The instructor assigned each student to an area specialist from 
the hlHtory department who met with the cadet to discuss the 
major eventcs occurring In the specific area in the different 
historical periods and to» assist the cadet in selecting appro- 
priate readings for the above time periods, Yhe cadet inte-* 
grated that information Into his oral report in class • 

The oral final exam has been the capstone of the course. 
During the last week of the semester, each cadet met formally for 
30 to 45 minutes with two or three officers, generally the course 
Instructor, the area specialist, and one other instructor, who 
asked conceptual questions about the course material. The pur- 
pose of the oral exam was ^o encourage the student to integrate 
his area of specialization into the larger framework of world 
history. It also helped to fulfill one of the major course objec 
tives — to read, synthesize, and make judgments about world bis- . 
tory. The student could take a point of view and defend it. The 
cadet also completed a written final examination composed pri- 
marily of objective questions. The oral exam, however, contri- 
buted considerably more weight toward the final grade than did 
the written exam. 

The strengths of the Honors Program are several. It 
challenges the gifted cadet. As in the basic course, it broad- 
ens the cadet's knowledge of the world in which he or she will 
serve as an Air Force officer, and helps develop an apprecia- 
tion of other nations' political, social, economic, and cultural 
systems. It sharpens the cadet's analytical, writing, and speak- 
ing skills because of the very small class size and because of 
the personalized attention he or she receives from the instruc- 
tor and the area specialist. The Honors cadet is better pre- \ 
pared to master the other core courses in the Social Sciences / 
and Humanities Divisions at the Air Force Academy. 



IX. AREAS OF CONCERN 




Carl W. Reddel 



-Witjhin the broad purpose anJ Intent of teaching a 
history course with a global perspective, the department has 
several areas of concern. They relate to teaching and to the 
knowledge, skills, and values that our course provides. Some 
of those concerns, already addressed In part above, deserve 
further explanation, because they are not fully resolved and 
are considered by us as worthy of periodic reexamination. 

Hi3t0inj and geography. To state that American freshmen 
are largely ahistorical and lack the knowledge assumed in the 
education of earlier generations has become a commonplace, a 
commonplace with which teachers of history can live only in 
some discomfort. Our experience in recent years adds an 
additional concern. Students appear, to coin a new word, not 
only ahistorical but also "alocational, " that is, they lac': 
the ability to locate sites— or even nations and regions — ( f 
both historical and contemporary significance. As a result; we 
have given attention to the inclusion of some basic geographical 
knowledge in the course. A reading at the beginning of the 
course introduces cadets to such ideas as the "narrow seas" ' 
and patterns of settlement. Throughout the course cadets must 
locate sites in their atlases and are tested on this knowledge. 



In recent years we have been concerned by the laci^ ' f an 
atlas to portray effectively and graphically global developments 
of historical interest. In today's world of satellite communlca- 
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tions and electronic media, students frequently encounter graphic 
portray/ils of events and personalities* It may be that the con- 
ventional historical atlas i or textbook, has diminished in its 
impact upon the student because of this* For this reason we have 
a special interest In publications such as the recent London 
Times Atlas of World History^ edited by Geoffrey Barraclough, 
which we hope to use in the near future in one format or another* 

Chronology. A Fatter of equal concern is development of 
the student's chronological knowledge and perspective. So-called 
key dates in world history are largely missing from the ready 
inventory of the student's storehouse of kr'^wledge accumulated 
in high school. 

One member of our department relates how one of his 
history professors used to tell his classes, for effect, that 
'•history is what^s left when the facts and dates are taken away." 
He meant to distinguish between mere chronology or mere anti- 
quarianism and history, which incorporates the art of explanation. 
We believe, however, that the study of history must integrate 
both facts and themes to be accurate and meaningful. Chronology 
is an important process in this integration. Therefore, in each 
lesson cadets are requited to learn a few dates. Some of these 
dates are repeatedly emphasized by the text and in the teaching 
of the course. Obviously, this measure does not by itself provide 
a chronological perspective; for that we rely on the largely 
chronological organization of the course itself. But it does 
require the student to develop disciplined integrative thinking. 
Unfortunately, we have not developed fully satisfactory testing 
devices to assess the student's development of a chronological 
perspective, although the essay questions can provide some measure. 

Attitudes. The development of writing skills, as discussed 
In an earlier rfiapter, appears a relatively simple task when com- 
pared with the attempt to affect the students' attitudes. During a 
workshop which he conducted for us in October 1978, Professor Howard 
Mahlinger calJed attention to the fact that history courses can de- 
veIo[) ktiowledRe, skills, and values. He observed that in our course 
wti possessed both objectives and methods of evaluation for the know- 
ledge component (facts and basic themes) of the course, but that we 
did not approach with similar specificity and confidence the problem 
of fu^w values uuA attitudes are formed in the course. Certainl>>, 
f^rtifossor MnblinK^r rut ripht to the core of an important concern, 
but its successful resolution must remain an open question until we 
have either the means or experience to integrate facts and course 
tbi^mes alon^ with their effect on students' perception into a single 
course [)ackaKe. 
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The course unquestionably offers the potential to affect 
the Htudi'iitH* perct-'ption of the world in which they live, and we 
do make an effort to develop their consciousness as participants 
in the historical drama being continually played out on the world 
stage. We encourage, the development of student sensitivity to 
events at large, to the play of history, and to what the philoso- 
pher William Barrett has seductively described as the "constant tug 
of Its possibilities upon our lives." Obviously, a course in world 
history must have some effect on the students' perception, with or 
without a stated objective to that end. Perhaps all courses in the 
humanities have the underlying hope, if not the stated conviction, 
that they will have such an effect. v 

Our current lack of systematization inUzhis area does 
not illustrate a lack of concern; rather it exemplifies our con- 
sciousness, as members of the historical profession, that per- 
ceptions and values are perhaps not, or even should not be, an 
objective of a teaching historian. Nonetheless, the essential 
structure which underlies the course provides an explanatory 
pattern for understanding the course's possible effect on students' 
perceptions, whether or not the individual instructor has this 
objective in mind while teaching. 

The solution may perhaps be that the focus of a course in 
world history must be the students' self-understanding. The 
problem of self-understanding, an essential part of education in 
the most meaningful sense, might be most simply expressed as an 
identity problem. We are concerned with the students' identity 
as citizens of the world, or less pompously, as members of the 
human race. In other Academy history courses, students leam to 
identify professionally, as future military officers in a military 
history course, md as American citizens in a course on American 
history, but in the World History course we encourage their 
search for a place in the broader stream of the history of human * 
experience. 

Only reluctantly do young American students appear willing to 
join In a common identity with other peoples. In short summary, they 
never do fully, for to do so would be to lose, perhaps, their national 
identity. But they can achieve a sympathetic posture. The flexibility 
inherenf in this posture seems possible only by indirection, by the dis-- 
coverv of the athnocentrism of other peoples, and by bringing to the 
students' attention the notion t' it the interaction of peoples — with 
benij?n and destructive effects—is a process which has been in motion 
in a large way for at least five centuries. In the structure peculiar 
to our course, the process is aided by following the thread of Western 
K'-.: rped-a development and eventual global hegemony, aid by lengthy anal- 
yses • > ' ihe impact of that hegemony on other societies. 
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Uae of department area studies expertise. The transmission 
of values and the development of a global perspective cannot be suc- 
cessfully and fully communicated in detachment from direct human ex- 
perience. Unable to transport students to other contemporary civi- 
lizations, we promote the dimension of vicarious experience by using 
instructors who have the highest possible degree of direct experience 
in the various major civilizations studied in the course. We try to 
bring to the department officers with foreign service. And we main- 
tain a number of area specialists. The presence and support of area 
specialists, instructors who have studied^ lived, and traveled in the 
areas about which they teach, aids the completion of our teaching 
tasks in World History. When teaching full time in the core course, 
the area specialists provide their own classes with an unusual ad- 
vantage, that of the values and insights peculiar to their areas of 
expertise. But we also create opportunities for them, as experts in 
their area, to address all members of the course at least once each 
semester, normally in repeated presentations to groups no larger 
than seventy-six students. Out of this direct Qontact with area 
specialists, students sometimes discover an interest in a specific 
culture other than their own. This may lead to a choice of elec- 
tives dealing with a particular culture or to a specific sequence 
of courses designed to provide the student with an area concentration 
within either a history or a political science major. 



However, the course is deliberately planned for all 
students, whatever their academic ma^Ji^or or interest. Our essential 
concern is that the course remain for all students a general intro- 
ductory course. It should develop a global perspective founded 
on factual data and historically sound organizing principles and 
themes, which the cadet should come to understand w^ll enough to 
communicate clearly, orally or in writing. Historians at" large 
do not agree on a "clear and distinct idea that will define what is 
relevant," but several ideas continually surface and receive re- 
peated consideration. Meaningful courses could be built around 
any number of these ideas, singly or in combination. The process 
of Inquiry among hi^-torians as they consider new organizing 
principles for surveys, alluded to in the introduction to this 
report, will no doubt result in several viable kinds of courses 
for the next generation of students. But more 4.mpo - Cant , perhaps, 
is the belief among those who teach the past with a concern for the 
present and the future as woll, that the world's complexities can 
be understood, if not r istered, and that some confidence in the 
planet's unknown future can be developed out of surety in under- 
standing its past. 
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X. THE FUTURE OF WORLD HISTORY 



Edward P. Brynn 



The principal thrust of the nine essays preceding this one 
has been specific and pragmatic. Each sheds light on a system of 
instruction which has been in operation for more than a decade, 
has proven effective, and has earned a place in the course curricu- 
lum of the Air Force Academy. The evolution of the World History 
program at the Academy has, however, taken place during a time of 
soul-searching for departments of history at other institutions of 
higher learning. The era of "Western Civilization" courses had 
already given way to myriad offerings, often defined by what fac- 
ulty members anticipated students' would find immediately interesting. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs has in turn led to debate on 
some type of core course in which world history can perhaps play an 
important role. At this point, to pose questions about "the future 
of world history" might seem presumptuous and uninstructive. But to 
the extent that history must "sell itself" to a generation of stu- 
dents and teachers dismayed by the failures of the bright pedagogical 
promises of years past, it may be useful to conclude this study of 
the program at the Air Force Academy with some questions and pro- 
.j ect Ions . 

Traditional historiographical approaches and courses 
are dissolving. Distinguished historians have decried the disap- 
pearance of curricula which demand that students — all students — 
come race to face with recorded human experjp.nce as it manifested 
itself in one or all of the great streams ot civilization. "Western 
Civ," which introduced most of us to the challenges and hazards 
of our complex world, has fallen victim to electiv^s, to vocation- 
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allv-orlented course offerings, to distracted and distracting 
teaching techniques on the part of certain instructors, to bud- 
get considerations, and to a sensitivity, often misplaced, about 
celebrating the European achievement at the expense of other 
parts of the world. The drift away from structured and inte- 
grated curricula, however, has apparently reached the point on 
many college campuses where even some students want educators to 
intervene on the side of stipulating course requirements at least 
for a core program. This phenomenon, uneven and perhaps not well 
established on the American university scence, invites historians 
whose own academic world has suffered more than most from the de- 
cline of a disciplined curriculum in the liberal arts, to contem- 
plate the means by which to recover lost ground. Is there a way 
to arouse students to the value of history courses which provide 
a background essential for an intelligent understanding of the 
world in our time? Is familiarity with the past of value in 
coping with contemporary problems?* Does history — as taught by 
assessiiig the achievements and failures of individuals and insti- 
tutions, in one age and from one age to another, and by compar- 
ing civilizations — provide useful tools for making intelligent 
choices for our own future and for the societies of which we are 
a part? If answers to these questions are in the affirmative, 
then world history deserves an Important — indeed, a central — 
place in the college curriculum, 

A number of historians have argued compellingly and 
eloquently thp^ the need exists. Yet to observers outside the 
academic profession, j^nd even to some outside the "history cor- 
ner" of this profession, these arguments often^appear self-ser- 
ving. Certainly Americnas as a whole seem to be retreating from 
the challenge cf integrating th^ ""nrger world in^o their own ex- 
perience. Students study abf^aa In numbers cn]y half as large 
as was the case vive yenrs ago. Ami^ri-^an businessmen are being 
repatriated from '.urooe and Latin America, Our military person- 
nel are less likely these days to be posted abroad. The study' 
of foreign languages has declined disastrously. More and more 
Americans are satisfv-ing the requirement to go abroad by travel- 
ing in large group? to distant beaches, withdrawing into hotels 
whoro they rarely confront the local citizeni-y and culture. 
Even our Foreign Service is c^jming home; budget cuts, improve- 
ments in long-distance communication, centralization of the de- 
cision-making process apd simple frustration with the problems 
ot the world mean that more than one-half of our diplomats are 
nov residvents of the Washington area, 

Tlies'- devolopmCiits support the belief thd' we are enter- 
ing; a new age of insularity if not isolation, and that the need 
far a discipline such as world history is therefore diminished. 
Much is made of the experience in Vietnam, where our innocence of 
Asian and world history before undertaking that crusade cost us 
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dearly, and where, it is argue 1, we suffered such blows to our 
pride and to our confidence that we have opted subsequently to 
retreat from the global scene. 

Possibly this picture is overdrawn. Economic and social 
forces of which we are now becoming aware are beginning to dictate 
the style of our life at home in a way we could not have imagined 
a few years ago. Interdependence is not simply a "buzzword." 
From where the author of this piece aits can be seen a Niger basin 
village. In it a team of Peace Corps volunteers, supplemented by 
a medical program supported by a major American university, have 
dramatically raised life expectancy by the introduction of preven- 
tive medicine. The story only starts here, because the increase 
in population demands higher productivity of the fields, develop- 
ment of a luarket economy, and more efficient exploitation of energy 
resources. American technology may play a role at each point, and 
many of those who have chosen to help mankind on the banks of the 
Niger find additional satisfaction in the search for a long-hidden 
heritage which constitutes a vital part of America's past. 

The central question remains: how should world history 
be presented as an object of study? Here the experience of the 
Air Force Academy is particularly valuable, and my own acquaintance 
with that particular program over a decade encourages me to ha.;ard 
some comments about the future of world history as an effective 
method of promoting the objectives of a liberal education. The 
thoughts presented here for the most part reflect what the pro- 
gram at the Air Force Academy has come to see, through a process 
of trial and error and through the valuable contributions of per- 
haps seventy instructors over the years, as critical for the 
future health of the program there, and by implication, at other 
educational institutions. 

The first requirement would seem to be to enlist the 
service of hiscory instructors whose academic qualifications, 
experience, and attitude bring to world history unusual credibil- 
ity and marketability. Students may or may not be Impressed by 
the academic credentials of their professors, and in -n age which 
rewards historians for research more than teaching, this skepticism 
seems justified. In the past, world history has suffered from an 
indifferent or even hostile teaching situation; too often ii has 
been taught by ceaching assistants or by young instructors eager, 
sometimes too eager, *-n escape as soon as possible to their own 
courses. The recruitment of instructors for service at the Air 
Force Academy is a substantial challenge, for it means finding 
officers who av<?. "both dedicated to a military career and competent 
in an academic environment. The challenge is balanced, however, 
by a real bonus, for the chance is good that the system will place 
before cadets instructors whose careers, attitudes, and motivation 
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tHHtify eloquertly to their convicts jn that history is important 
pro f uHH lona 1 1 y and not only interesting as an area of knowledge. 
Generally they win have neen service overseas and therefore have 
been afforded an opportunity to study firsthand the interaction 
between a society and its heritage. Beyond these qualifications, 
every officer invlttd to serve one or more tours of duty at the 
Academy is expected to fill personally all the "squares*': *^he 
or she gi'ic?t3 the exams, counsel:? the students, and prepares tTh*s^ 
lesson plans. The instructor vill be expected to teach within 
the program on a continuing basis, even if also teaching a more 
specialized area. In this sense core courses enjoy a special 
position in the history program; they are the focus of the di^part- 
ment's teaching responsibilities, not t\'.j. periphery. Such a 
departmental commitment encourages cadets to see World History 
as an Important part of their Academy experience. 

The much abused term ''relevance" comes to mind here. 
Most historians bridle silently at the very word; for more than 
a decade it has served as the tripswitch for those who would re- 
place tlie standard history courses with new and often contrived 
offerings, or who would do away with the history program alto- 
gether. But relevance is important; the student must be en- 
couraged to see the connection between world history and his 
own career as he conceives it. This process may involve* some 
spadework onerous or distasteful to the instructor, because it 
Is certainly not sufficient today to quote Thucydides or Acton 
on the importance of history. At the Air Force Academy, power- 
ful impressions result from demonstrating to cadets that leaders 
of Lhelr profession came by their capacity for superior judg- 
ment because they had absorbed some of the fundamental lessons 
of history. It is not easy to play the same tune to an audience 
in a civilian university, but it can and must be done. Most of 
us who value history as something more than an exercise in 
kn()wle(c;^,e for its own sake (a sublime but unmarketable pitch) 
wer-> impressed at some point by a professor who related history 
to what we then aspired to do in life. 

Take another consideration. Too many Americans are 
i 1 1 -e(|u ipped to express thv^mselves clearly, to analyze diverse 
material, to make maximum use of their energy and time. Of 
these, the communication process is the most serious. The 
j')r(^hlem is Well known to educators, and of late it has been 
widelv advc-*rt ised. Blame is placed on English teachers, on a 
permissive academic environment, on television. The problem 
may be that students are not encouraged to pursue subjects in 
their academic curriculum which permit, and indeed demand, 
that their communication skills be honed and tested. If for no 
(Mh^r rt^istm thin this, world history should be accorded an im- 
pc^ri inl plac:e in the curriculum, for no other course offers 




young people so many opportunities to read, to write, to analyze, 
to compare, and to grapple with the human condition. The Academy' 
several Initiatives to develop writing skills are perhaps the 
most Important aocillary feature of the World History course. 

The Academy experience also suggests that students 
should be exposed to world history early in their college ex- 
perience. From time to time groups of cadets were enrolled in 
the World History course toward the end of their Academy career. 
Most of them had selected majors in the sciences; few were in- 
clined to see that exposure to history was likely to play an 
important role in their careers as Air Force officers, let alone 
in their area of special interest. The writing skills of these 
cadets, which the World History program at the Air Force Academy 
does much to develop, were often inadequate, and they were often 
ill at ease with longer reading assignments. The soon-to-be 
fulfilled dream of graduating transcended almost every other 
consideration, and the history instructor pulled against a strong 
current of disinterest and distraction. 

Overspecialization in any academic area too early in 
students' university careers constitutes a problem for the sur- 
vival of liberal arts, and the impact on history is more deleter- 
ious than most. World history in particular, which can impress 
students with the dramatic aspects of history — the impact on a 
nation of a strong leader in a crisis; the aura of a strange 
society suddenly coming into contact with powerful "mainstream" 
civilizations; the quest for "roots'—must be placed before 
students before they begin to reject or compartmentalize disci- 
plines not immediately related to vocational interests. If the 
world history course also teaches communication and analytical 
skills, the investment of students' time will pay rich dividends 
whatever the later direction of his education. All these divi- 
dends are compromised if world history is conceived of as a 
"capstone" course. 

The Academy experience has placed considerable emphasis 
on theme to manage the content of world history. In a dozen or 
more universities ^listorians committed to the principle that 
world history is important and can be made to work are engaged at 
this time in shaping courses built around a major underlying, 
unifvlnR theme. The World History program at the Academy has also 
done this within the. academic environment peculiar to a service 
academy. Perhaps some professors will anguish at the violence to 
history they perceive done by forcing the material into a thematic 
structure. These debates were muted at the Academy by the fact 
that it is strictly an undergraduate institution with each disci- 
pllne dedicated to producing career ofiicers, and not scholars of 
any particular hue. At the freshman Level, it matters not so much 
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which of several quite viable themes is adopted for World History;- 
it matters a great deal for the future of the program that 
students be able to Integrate the extraordinarily diverse material 
readily. Analysis is not* possible if comparisons cannot be made; 
comparisons are difficult without generalization. In American 
graduate programs fear of generalization has undermined teaching 
effectiveness and, one might add, has promoted a hothouse variety 
of research on scholarly minutiae agreeable to the publish-or- 
perish syndrome but quite useless to the practitioner of the 
teaching arts* 

For reasons independent of the discipline of history it- 
self, the environment in which World History is taught and learned 
at the Air Force Academy is not marked by intradeparttftental de- 
bates on the viability of. employing a thematic approach, although 
differences of opinion often arise as to one basic theme or an- 
other. This is, of course, the grist of which conversation and 
debate are made when academics meet, 'but I doubt that such argu- 
ments matter a great deal to the undergraduate student, who is 
grateful to have a scheme which reduces the richly varied diet 
of world history to something a bit more manageable. The Academy 
experience suggests that a comprehensive model or framework for 
the world history program is vital, and if the program is shoulder- 
ed by more than one instructor, it would seem wise to agree at the 
outset on a model sufficiently detailed to permit students to re- 
late each new lesson to it. This model should be described clearly 
at the outset and repeated, with suitable elaboration, in the con- 
text of each new chapter or topic- The comprehensive theme should 
also influence testing materials, and it should permit the student 
to write a paper based on comparison and analysis of a particular 
topic within the context of the course theme. The sublimation of 
a professor's special view of the past is a worthy sacrifice to 
ensure that the student is presented a history program he can 
absorb and enjoy. 

Before its decline in the 1950s and 1960s (as a subject 
to be- taught to freshmen and sophomores on the college level), 
"Western Civilization" presumed an identity between the West 
and the concept of modernization, and assumed at the same time the 
Inevitable "modernization" of non-Western cultures. World history 
is likely to prosper if it employs a less rigorous teleology. 

For a decade the Academy has constructed its program on a 
theme shaped by Professor L. S. Stravrl'-^nos of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. The theme of increasing interdependence orchestrated by the 
expansion of the European West after 1500 has met cadets' require- 
ments for a model at once comprehensive and straightforward. The 
cadet (*an apply this theme to the task of explaining the rapid 
disintegration of the Inca Empire, the derangement of the Sub- 




Saharan African cultures, and, what is very important in the cadet's 
education, the responses of various non-Weptern societies to the 
challenge posed by Western modernization. This approach, for in- * 
stance, might help him to cope with questions raised by the current 
turmoil in Iran. 

It is of course futile to "predict" the future by reading 
the past. But each cadet is expected to draw certain conclusions 
from his reading in history about long range consequences of major 
historical developments. This is a process which the cadet should be ^ 
able to see as he follows a historical theme from the morfe distant 
to the more recent past. The cadet should, moreover, be able to 
delineate the Impact of history on major contemporary developments 
and to project in general terms some possible future trends. 

The problems posed by the scope of World history can be 
attacked by use of different models, and the approach adopted at 
the Air Force Academy may not be equally useful elsewhere. But 
there must be some theme, and some emphasis. The attempt made * 
in some universities, and in many textbooks, to treat world history 
in terms of an equality of all civilizations and cultural entities 
measured in terms of world importance, achievements, durability, 
and genius raises serious problems. The idea that all streams of 
human. achievement are equally distinguished neglects the important 
consideration that world history taught to Americans cannot offer 
the same^ perspective as world history tauf^ht to the citizens of 
India or Brazil, Granted that the selection process for demonstra- 
ting the development of world history is arbitrary to some degree, 
• it still remains a valid absumption that for Americans, Askia 
' cannot be equated to George Washington, or the battle of Seringa- 
pa tam made as important. as Waterloo, The quest for identity, 
which these days sends intrepid Americans to some remote corners 
of the world, should not serve as an excuse for maintaining that 
measuring the importance of cultural and civilizing Influences Is 
strictly subjective, A realistic measurement of our contemporary 
world must, reflect the fact that in the last half raiUenium the 
West. has played the decisive role in terms of economic development, 
social iMiange, icleology, and political and demographic expansion. 

The achievement of Europe and its offshoot cultures has 
bpen decisive in sliaping oi>r modern world, for good and for ill, 
and Amori(\-m students will not derive from v/orld history full 
\Mluf? if the proj'.ran .spreads its resources too thin, or attempts 
to celebrate isolated achievements which in the long run meant 
Ilttie except as an enrichment of the heritage of an otherwise 
renote tribe or nation. Tn short, tno focus should be on relating 
salient forces of the non-Western worl d to, our own. To dwell on 
what "mi-.^,ht have been'* had a promising city state not been ex- 
tiuviuish(nl' by nearby barbarians, or to tanlasivu* how liistory 
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would have developed had Europeans stayed at home for another 
century or ho, la beside the point. The student intertjst in 
these questions will enrich his life in the process of answering 
them, but the quesidons and the answers will not equip him to 
judge in an int&illgent way his relationship with his world. 
The violence done to wrld history by forcing students to see • 
it through a well-constructed prism ,is much less a danger than 
the derangement 'which comes from treating every event or theme 
or historical character in isolation. 

The future of world history? The foregoing observations, 
combined with the preceding nine essays, tmggest that, based on 
what has transpired at the Air Force Academy, world history can be 
molded into an effective academic discipline. That considerable 
achievement does not amount to much, however, if th^se who have 
control over what is taught in our colleges—administrative 
Pfr.sonnel, concerned alumni, public and private sources of financial 
■support, and molders of public opinion— are not persuaded that 
world history is' vitally necessary. It is not too difficult to 
demonstrate the value of such an education for future officers, 
although even here the drive towards "specialization" sometimes 
leadL.- to the premise that the armed forces can get along with 
a small group of officers trained in the basic liberal arts 
curriculum. The wider question cannot be answered except by 
soliciting the personal impressions of those in and outside the 
acadeivic community who* are convinced of the utility of world history. 

Tlie vantage point of the writer lies outside the univer- 
sity community, in the Foreign Service. This officer has been 
s(at ioneJ in parts of Asia and Africa where /\merican values have 
made a light impression on the local cultural and political 
landscape and where living conditions, language considerations, 
and t\w political and social atmo.isphere reinforce a sense of 
• ip.ii tiies.s. Meverfheless, whatever the trend towurds isolation 
I'CfctMved by some observers of t'he American scone, the number of 
Americans arriving in such places to take up extended residence is 
j'.rowint; streadi]y. Most of them arrive prepared to contribute 
.•■■!--.n..l .-.orviec to their host nation, impatient as Americans are 
to ...el on with .the program, and convinced that they bring a special 
e.vpc-rcise wliich Lhe count rv needs (usually true) and wants (not 
.ilv-;av.s true). Time after time thev bring with -hem programs con- 
v-^'iv -<i in iv'ashinuton hy well-meaning people out of touch with the 
rhvch-..-. n\ oil, or cultures. A cautionarv note that time should be 
faktMi lu learn so-iiething about the lilstory and culture of the 
(•(Minirv is politely (and sometimes not so politely) Ignored; there 
is nrt time to "waste." Soon enough tempers begin to fray: the 
pr.)>M-,.i:; is ;i i sunderstood by the host officials; the schedule 
''i> t.ited in []w plan falls awav; toes are stepped on; tlie host is 
<Ml!.-'.i n.iive and even stupid; the American IslabeJed insensitive.. 



By dint of persistence and intervention from outside, perhaps, the 
project is compieted, although ompletion does jiot always guarantee 
its utility. Other programs are abandoned. 

This twice told tale is of little interest, in itself. What 
is interesting is that many people who are bruised and battered by 
chis unfortunate experience learn a valuable (and expensive) les- 
son. 'Many of them absorb the lesson, proceed with a study of history 
and politics on a formal or informal basis, and then return to the 
scene of their early debacle. This officer has seen this scenario 
repeated often enough to discern a pattern. But what an ineffici- 
ent procedure! The expenditure of physical and psychic energy, 
the waste of money and time, the distractions and discomfort 
caused for colleagues, and the deleterious impact on the image of 
the United States in the country concerned are all considerable. 

The future of world history is tied to what we want to 
think of ourselves, and are, as Americans. More than ever be- 
fore, the concept of a liberal education must include, and even 
emphasize, an international dimension, and the study of history 
is an integral part of this study. We Americans have enormous 
responsibilities at home and abroad. One of Vietnam's many 
unhappy lessons is that we cannot meet these responsibilities 
as ill-equipped as we have been recently in fields such as 
history. One of the happy lessons, of history is that such ig- 
norance can be reduced. There is no assurance that the nation 
will meet the challenge. One of the fond hopes of this writer 
is that it will. The future of world history will serve as a 
better barometer than most to measure the adequacy of America's 
response to the challenge posed by an unsettled world. 
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COMMENTARY 



William A. Orth 

\ 

[EcLLton^ ' Note.: Tke. ^oltom^ng comrte,ivtcuiy ^mn the, Venn 
05 tliii TacuZtij pfiovide^ a ne£.e>&6cuu&u b^^oadsA peJUpzctCvz than 
tliaf 0^ tk& IvUtofUan on thz natuJiz o\mnJtd huton.y In a. mlUtoAif 
educciUon. ^ TliU hfioddzA peMpzctivz L^^valmbte, In that tiia 
ifJu-itd HU toMj coLLfi6^ l6 bat one, pant o^ cl kigkly 'St/mctuAed and 
cxtauive, dOKz cuJinlcahii)] lofUck include.^ otkoA couMZ^ in the, 
basic ^diejicu, ejiginaeMng 4^CA,ence>s, ^octai^ ^<Ue,nce^ , and the, 
kwkiiiLtLCS. Tlie, clOiZctton 0^ tfiU coh.e, cuAXA-culm poi^eA &pe,cMxJi 
chati2JiQ<u> and oppo^iilUeA ^OK the. adniitUtAaJx)^, pofvU catohly 
in ft!.tM.i ci(J ,LU oveAjCitt H.elatlon-6 1 itp to tho. uavU^uni puApoi^e. 0^ 
dn' IL S. AcA FoKaz Aaadmij: tliat 0^ producing compe,t2Mt, 
c^^i'cUvc. coAteA o^^iiceA^. Tke, (^oVLovotng commzn-Wiij on the. 
■xcl^iUi'n&litp 0^ LJOAld ht^toAif to the, Ae^t 0(J thz Acadamj 
cnviAomciit appAop-tiatdZy placzA tixe, ti^dUng 0^ liUtoAy In tlie, 
cciitt'x' f.'ic <MtA.tiition'4^ oveAotl pAcf^e^^lonal goat!^,] 

Tha preceding chapters provide an excellent capsulized 
view of the World History program at the Air Force Acadany, a 
dynaiiiir pro^^ram in a dynamic setting. Internal and external 
prt'.sHuro.s, with re.spei-.t lo both the Department of History and 



iTlie faculty ..t USAFA ha? app roxunately 550 officers in 
sixLfi'n dcpartncnts. Th<j Dean o also responsible for various 
Huppori c'IlthmUk, Kuch as the Academy Libraries and Audio- 
Visual .Sorviires. 
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the Academy itself, tend to create an envlromiient of change, 
TUi55 Ih both healthy and dangerous. Healthy, in tliat a constant 
uvaluaLiiJii ui" lUm total prograio and its subsets Is necessary to 
ensure that our education evolves with the times and does not 
become stagnant. Dangerous, in that short periods of faculty 
isslgnment to the Acadejay tend to put a premium on rapid change, 
whicii has a tendency to accelerate change rather than obtain a 
more evolutionary solution. 2 

The World History program is an excellent 'xample of the 
development of a concept to meet the needs of our .Ludent body. 
Its origins and history of development are clearly rovered in 
Chapter V. It was Interesting to note the ten-year period of 
gestation for the idea of a world history course as it now 
exists. One must wonder— particularly as an administrator— 
which ideas being discussed and rejected today will come to 
fruition as an obviously appropriate course of action ten years 
f roin now.' 

It was readily acknowledged in the first four chapters 
that history, along with all other academic disciplines, is de- 
pendent to some degree upon the existing environment. Implied 
in this are the sociological conditions in our country, the 
effects of those conditions on the complexitj' knpwn as the stu- 
dent, the equally complex faculty, and the policies and direc- 
tion of an institution serving national needs. From a dean's 
perspective, these are areas of in*:erest, and this commentary 
will address this broad environment and its; relationship to 
academic disciplines such as history. 

Society in general has survived several significant 
events during the life of the Academy: the Cold War period of 
high international tensions, followed by the current period at 
least , rtial detente; the revolution in weaponry, which is at 
tho very least perceived now to be sufficient for the destruc- 
ti-on of a significant part of mankind; the Vietnam war—unpopular 
at best; and the internally devastating episoc^e of Watergate. 
One consequence of the sum of these events seems to be a ^osp. 
of Interest in personal Integrity and the inception of a "what's 
111 It for mc" philosophy in the high school and college-level 
population. 

The results of these societal changes can be seen in 
al; college student bodies, including cadets at the Academy. 
Prejaration in many subjects is poor. Declining SAT entrance 



^As noted in Chapter IV, assignments to the faculty are 
normally for four years. 
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scores~now reversing slightly at the Academy~are mute evidence 
of a (Ifcllne In preparation. The Academy stilT obtains highly 
compeLltfvo atiuhMits, with almost seventy percent of the 
freslunan class having graduated in the top ten percent of their 
high school class* But the exposure to many basic courses, 
especially in English, history, and other areas of the 
fxumanities is less than. in the past. A proliferation of 
courses and ninlcourses in high schools, coupled with the move- 
imnt toward student-designed schedules, lias resulted in bright 
studeuts with excellent potential arriving at college ill-- 
prepared for freshman courses. 

The specific effects on the discipline of history are 
covered elsewhere in this report. Reports from other 
disciplines would reflect the sJame decline In preparation. 
Perhaps more serious are the expectations brought to college. 
In particular, expectations that a college education will in- 
t'huk' only courses which students like, and for which they 
can see the relevance, are likely to produce a college gradu- 
ate ill -equipped for a professional career. Added to these 
expecbat tons is a desire for light academic loads, pass-fail 
grades, and "tun" courses with little academic depth. 

Last year the Academy conducted a rather extensive 
survey of student attitudes towards academics.^ It rein- 
torced an earlier conclusion drawn from a survey of alumni. 
Students who initially disliked the requirement of taking 
certain core* .courses responded favorably to these same 
courses in retrospect. This trend begins during the junior 
and senior years at the Academy and generally becoraes 
.sLronger with the passage of the years following graduation. 
Engineering majors — who sometimes complain about the number 
of humanities courses — and history majors — who often raake 
the same con;pIaints about engineering courses — both seem to 
rtMlii^e llie advantages of a broad-based curriculum at sorae 
lat^r point during their careers.. But the problem of 
student perception remains and continues to exert pressure 
fc r ciiauge. 

TiiLi faculty at mosc institutions (and the Acade*ny 
falls iato tiais category) Is one of the stabilizing in- 
I luoncos. Kve;" tliougli tiie percentage of tenured faculty 
at L[\v A^\ule*;iy is loxv compared to other colleges and 



3 llntitled "CadoL Attitudes Towards the Academic 
l^ro;^ram" this unpub I i.slied survey was conducted in November 
!97o aiu; involved 2145 cadets. 
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universities, the tenures are the only individuals with 
extetiHlvf corporate memory.^ Fortunately, the Academy is 
blessed wiLli dedicated Individuals who chose careers as 
tenured faculty members. Their continuity provides a stabi- 
lizing force in matters concerning curriculum. And due to 
strong support from the Air Force, the brightest and best of 
Air Force officers have an opportunity for a four-year teaching 
experience at the Academy. As with all institutions, both in- 
terna L and external forces are coatinually pressing for change. 
Faculcy councils and curriculum committees tend to damp the 
cyclic nature of these changes. 

The last aspect of the environment is the institution 
itself. In the preceding parts of this report, you were intro- 
duced to the Academy by a close observation of its relationship 
with the history curriculum. This relationship is a microcosm 
of our total academic environment. Its basis is the sai.e a3 for 
all disciplines, with several fundamental concepts'as guides. 

First, the Air Force Academy exists to fulfill a 
mission: to provide instr-.. Ion and experience to all cadets 
so that they graduate with une knowledge and character 
essential to leadership and ti 3 motivation to become career 
officers in the United States Air Force. 

Second, the Academy is an undergraduate feaching 
institution. This does not imply an abspnce c^f research — 
indeed research is a part of the effort of <• /ery department — 
but rather an emphasis on the quality of the undergraduate 
education. Extensive formal training in teaching is provided 
for newly assigned instructors, with a continuing education 
program following the initial effort. This is critical for 
the Academy; we do not have the luxury of allowing instruc- 
tional expertise to develop over a period of several years. 
We need good teachers — and the best they can give on the 
first day of classJ 

Third, our graduates enter p. single profession, the 
UnUo<I States Air Force. They are professional officers 



As noted in Chapter IV, "The History Faculty," per- 
manent profesno- and tenured appointments are jirovided for by 
law and Air Fo. regulation respectively. Title 10 of the U.S. 
Code authorizes 22 permanent professors at the USAF Academy. 
These permanent professors are appointed by the President. USAF 
Academy regulations stipulate that total tenure appointments may 
not exceed ten percent the entire assigned faculty of approxi- 
mately 550 personnel. 
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who wc lujpe will feierve a full career. Although they have 
majurinl iw i\ vnriety of disciplines— to include history — they 
are career officers, and will be called upon to serve In diverse 
assignments and in many different locaf^ona. This common 
profession, this common purpose, allows us to have a core 
program more extensive than most institutions. Air Force 
officers require a broad, balanced background in the humanities, 
basic sciences, social sciences, and engineering. Upon this 
background they will continue to build their base of knowledge 
throughout their lives. Our majors program acknowledges dif- 
ferences among individuals and permits enough specialization to 
meet the requirements for the different majors. Professional 
accreditation adds some problems. Flexibility is somewhat 
reduced by the requlraments of these external agencies. The 
value of accreditation is high — for the graduates and th9 in- 
stitution — so this price is paid% But the core, -our required 
curr i lu lum, makes up most of the course load. In the same 
manner that history must be a part of any educated officer *s 
background, so must ex^ineering be a part ot the same education 
in a technologically advancing Air Force, The Academy curricu- 
lum was founded on that principle, and the concept remains 
strong today. This is not to say that discussions concerning 
generalization versus specialization are no longer in vogue, 
Kar from it I These discussions will continue as long as there 
is an Air Force Academy • 

The last institutional consideration may well be the 
most significant • The most precious resource at the Academy 
is cadet time. This leads to an endless quest for the most 
appropriate mix of academics, athletics, and the military — 
the dilemma of Athens and Sparta. 5 Individuals with high 
integrity and with che same goal, the best possible institu- 
tion, are unabl?. to agree in this area. It is further com- 
plicated by the dual nature of much of the acao'-mlc curricu- 
lum. For »3xample, military history — indeed world history — 
is as much ^ part of the military education of an officer as 
it is a part of the academic education. This search for the 
optimum mix, coupled with the elusiveness of the goal, contri- 
butes to the dynamic nature of the institution. Our caallenge 
is to make it a positive coutrr'bution. 

'^T!ils rontiern was addt^. "ied by Professor r.iehard A. 
I'reston >f Duke University in his lecture ''Perspectives on 
Mi 1 i tary Kducat ion and Military Professionalism,'' the 
rSAK Academy's 22nd annual Harmon TIemorial Lecture, on 12 
S.'pt er.;ler 1979. Copies of the lecture are available from 
(III' Di-pa r t ijenl of History. 
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World History is, of cQUfJie, only one of many core 
courst-i wlilrii the cadets are req^uired to take/ Seen from* the 
perspective (jf i\w profession for which the cadets are pre- 
paring, all of our core courses have the common purpose noted 
earlier In this report which goes f--^r beyond the practical 
knowledge they contain* World History makes a singular contri- 
but ion in this regard. It provides an invaluable perspective 
on hum*in affairs and adds to the overall background so 
necessary to be able to ask the right questions. 

It is on this level that the teaching of history — and 
of ever- other discipline at the USAF Academy—finds coumon 
ground with the goals of other academic institutions. Wu all 
Hluivc in the responsibility to participate in the mainstream 
of the national academic commuuity by exchanging ideas and 
experiences in our attempts to achieve these goals. This report 
is part of such a dialogue with other individuals and institu- 
tion.'^: .u:tlvely engaged in pursuing these educational goals. 

You have read, from the historiami' perspective, about 
the environment and Its effect on the development of the 
currt/nt world history prograjn. In this commentary I have 
siiareil a few tliouphts from an administrator's perspective. 
The current history program serves the Academy well. But as 
with any group of professionals, satisfirct ion is a far distant 
vision, perhaps a mirage. The Department of History cor:inues 
workir.g to review, to refine, to revise its programs. Its 
driving force is the desire to provide the best possible 
e(hieaticm to those students, the cadeta, who share with us this 
[H-ri(\l of time. No Dean of the Faculty could ask for more. 
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COURSE CALENDAR 
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Gourae Calendar - Spring 1979 
EUROPE AND THE WORLD SINCE 1500 



Text: I. S. Stavrianos, The World Since 1500; A Global 
History , 3rd ed. (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 
1975). 



Lesson 



Location 



Topics and Readings 



Part 1; The World of Isolated Regions 



Classroom 



Classroom 



LcctLnar 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom 



COURSE INTRODUCTION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Readings: "Course Introduction" 

"How to Use the Coursebook' 

THE NATURE, METHOD, AND UTILITY OF 
HISTORY , 

Reading: "The Nature, Method, and 
Utility of History" 

A GLOBAL VIEW OF THE WORLD IN 1500 

Text: xiii-xv, 1-7 
Reading: "History and the Influence 
of Geography" 

THE MOSLEM WORLD IN 1500 

Text: 8-22 , 

THE CONFUCIAN WORLD IN 1500 

Text: 23-30 

Reading: "Pre-Modem Japan" 
THE NON-EURASIAN WORLD IN 1500 
Text: 36-49 

Reading: "The Americas Prior to 
European Expansion" 



LeBBon Location 
7 ^assroom 



8 



10 



11 



Lectlnar 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Topics and Readings 
EUROPE IN 1500 

Reading: "Europe Before the 
Renaissance" 

THE RENAISSANCE 

Text: 50-56, 63-70 

THE REFORMATION ERA 

Text: 56-62, 70-76 

METHODS IN HISTORY 
PREPARATION FOR WRITTEN PROJECTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS 

EXAMINATION #1 



Part II: The World of the Emerging West 



ERIC 



12 



13 



14 



15 



16 



17 



Lectlnar 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Lt'cL Inar 



Lectlnar 



EUROPEAN EXPANSION: IBERIAN PHASE 
Text: 77-99 

EUROPEAN EXPANSION: DUTCH, FRENCH, 
BRITISH PHASES 

Text: 100-116 

EUROPEAN EXPANSION: RUSSIAN PHASE ' 
Text: 117-129 

THE SCIENTIFIC AND INTELLECTUAL 
REVOLUTION 

Text: 149-158, 187-190 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION AND THE 
.\MERICAN EXPERIENCE 

Text: 182-187, 190-193 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION TO NAPOLEON 

Text: 193-199 

Reading: "The Lower and Middle 
Classes in the French 
Revolut ion" 
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Lesson Location 
18 Classroom 



19 



20 



21 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



27 



28 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Topics and Readings 

NAPOLEON, IJ^E WARS AND THE LEGACY 

Text: 199-203 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLTJTION 

Text: 158-173 

EXAMINATION //2 



Part III; The World of Western Dominance 



Lectlnar 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Lectlnar 



Classroom 



Lectlnar 



Classroom 



EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
Text: 201-209 

Reading: "Europe in the Nineteenth 
Century" 

WESTERN IMPACT ON EAST ASIA 

Text: 276-294 

THE AMERICAS AND THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 

Text: 309-332 

WESTERN IMPACT ON RUSSIA 

Text: 211-228 

WESTERN IMPACT ON AFRICA 

Text: 295-308 

WESTERN IMPACT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
Text: 230-245 

GLOBAL ECUMENE AND THE ROOTS OF 
WAR 



Text: 131-147, 333-347 

Part TV: The V'^rld of Western decline and Triumph 



F^ecLinar 



WAR AND REVOLUTION, 1914-1918 



Text: 347-365 



ERIC 
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LcHHou Location 



29 

30 

31 
32 

33 

34 



35 



36 



37 



38 



39 



Classroom 

Classroom 

Classroom 
Lectinar 

Classroom 

Lectinar 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Lectinar 



Topics and Readings 
EUROPE BETWEEN THE WARS 
Text: 384-407 
THE DRIFT TO WAR 
Text: 407-435 
EXAMINATION #3 
WORLD WAR II 
Text: 436-453 
.TO THE COLD WAR 
Text: 483-500 

CHINA IN THE TIJENTIETH CENTURY 

Text: 284-287, 379-382, 492-496, 
500-503 

WESTERi^ RETREAT FROM SOUTH ASIA 
Text: 261-275, 376-379, 454-459 
WESTERN RETREAT FROM SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Text: 459-463 

THE MIDDLE EA^T IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

Text: 366-376 

AFRICA IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Text: 463-471 

LATIN AMERICA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

Reading: "Latin America in the 
Twentieth Century: 
Diversity and Unity" 
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Leasoii Location 



40 



Classroom 



41 



42 



Classroom 



Classroom 



Topics and Readings 

DECLINE AND TRIUMPH OF THE WEST 
THE COLD WAR 

•Texts 49^-503 

CURRENT CRISES 

Reading: "Crisis in Soutli Africa" 

OFFICERS IN A FOREIGN CULTURE 

Reading: "Officers in a Foreign 
Culture" 
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CONTRIBUTORS 




Captain DONALD M. BISHOP (BA, Trinity Col- 
lege; MA, Ohio State University) is Assis- 
tant Professor of History and course chair- 
man for the history of the Middle East and 
Africa. A graduate of the Air Force ROTC 
program, he entered the Air Force in 1968 
and served as an executive support officer 
and as a public affairs officer in the United States, Viet- 
nam, and Korea before joining the faculty in 197A. Special- 
izing In Korean-American diplomatic history and the inter- 
disciplinary field of intercultural communications, he has 
published articles in the Journal of Social Scienaes and 
Hmanitiesy The United States and Korea, and various mili- 
tary journals. 




EDWARD P. BRYNN (BSFS, Georgetown University; 
MA, PhD, Stanford University; JlLitt, PhD, 
Trinity University, Dublin) is Political Office 
at f:he American Embassy in Bamako, Mali. Mr. 
Brynn entered the Air Force in 1968 and served 
at the Air Force Academy as an Instructor, 
Assistant Professor, and Associate Professor, 
until 1972, when he joined ti\e Foreign Service. He continued 
,iH a nun bo r of the Air Force Reserve and served as a field his- 
tori,in with Project CHECO (Contemporary Historical Evaluation 
of Current Operations), in Southeast Asia. He was Political 
Officer in Colombo, Sri Lanka, until 1975 when he returned to 
the Academy as Visiting Professor and' State Department Exchange 
Officer. A specialist in modern British and Irish history, he 
is till' author of rro'Jn and C'lstle: Briiish Administration in 
.'M.,:, l.>lOO-la;W, to be published by Macmillan Canada. 
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Colonel PHILIP, D. CAINE (BA, University 
of Denver; MA, PhD, Stanford University) 
is Professor and Deputy Head of the 
Department of History. A command pilot, 
he has had operational experience in the 
Air Defense Command and the Air Training 
Command. In addition ^o his tours in the 
department, Colonel Caine commanded the CHECO unit in Viet- 
nam and served on the faculty of the National War College. 
A specialist in U, S. Diplomatic History, Colonel Caine 
has contributed articles to Military Review, Aiv UnivePsity 
Review and the Dictionary of AmeHoan History, His daughter, 
Virginia, is a member of the Air Force Academy class of 1980. 



Major ARTHUR A. DURAND (BA, Wisconsin State 
University; MA, ^hD, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity) is Associate Professor of History and 
personnel officer for the department. Trained 
as an air intelligence officer, he served in 
Thailand before coming to the Academy faculty. 
He is a specialist in modern German history 
and military history. His book on the American prisoners of 
war in Germany during World War II, Every Third Word, will 
soon be published by Louisiana State University Press. 




Colonel ALFRED F. HURLEY (BA, St. John's 
University; MA, PhD, Princeton University) 
is Permanent Professor and Head of the 
Department of History. He enlisted in the 
Air Force in 1950, was commissioned in 1952, 
and received navigator's wings in 195A, He 
served in flying training, operations, and 
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war plans assignments in Europe and the United States- and 
served briefly in Vietnam as a field historian with Project 
CHECO. He was an Assistant Professor and Research Associate 
in the Department of History from 1958 to 1963, returned as 
Professor and Acting Head in 1966, and became Professor and 
Head in 1967. He is the author of Billy Mitahell: Crusader 
for Air Power (revised edition, Indiana, 1975), co-editor 
of the forthcoming Air Power and Warfare (GPO) , and is cur- 
rently writing a History of the U. S. Air Force for the Mac- 
millan Wars of America series. 




Lieutenant Cclonel THOMAS A. KEANEY (BS> U. S. 
Air Force Academy; MA, PhD, University of 
Michigan) is Operations Officer of the Strategic 
Air Command's 20th Bombardment Squadron at Cars- 
well AFB, Texas. Following graduation from the 
Academy in 1962, he flew the B-47 and B-52 in 
SAC, and he was a forward air controller in Viet- 
nam. Coming to the Academy faculty in 1973, he 
became Associate Professor and Deputy for World and Area History 
before returning to operations in 1977. 




THOMAS F. McGANN (AB, AM, PV.D, Harvard Uni- 
versity) is Distinguished Visiting Professor 
in the Department of History, coming to the 
faculty from the University of Texas (Austin), 
where he teaches Latin American history. 
Graduating from Harvard on the eve of the 
Second World War, he served as a naval attache 
in Peru and Argentina from 1942 to 1946. He taught at Harvard 
until 1958 when he joined the Department of History at Texas, 
He has been visiting professor at Stanford, Columbia, Utah, 
and the National War College, and a Fulbright Fellow in Spain. 
He is a retired Captain in the Naval Reserve (Intelligence). 
Professor McGann has been the chairman of the Conference on 
Latin American History of the American Historical Association 
and editor (1971-75) of the Latin American Hesearah Review. 



He Is the author of Argentina j the United States and the 
In tev- American System^ 1880'-I9l4 (Harvard, 1957) and Argentina^ 
The Divided Land (Van Nostrand, 1966); editor of Portmit of 
Spain: British and Ameri^aan Accounts of Spain in the Nineteenth 
and TbJentieth Centuries (Knopf, 1963), and with A . R. Lewis, 
The New World Looks at its History: Proceedings of the Second 
International Congress of United States and Mexican Historians 
(Texas, 1963); and translator and author of an Introduction to 
A History of Argentine Political Thought by Jose Luis Romero 
(Stanford, 1963). 




Major RUSSELL W. MANK, JR. (BA, Memphis 
State University ; MA, University of Mary- 
'^M^^^^ land; PhD, University of Denver) is Associ- 
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